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Under the guise of friendship Rus- 
sia is still China’s greatest enemy. 
Her advance to the warm waters of 
the Pacific is now being reinforced, 
she is gradually but inexorably 
tightening the chain formed by her 
five thousand mile common frontier 
with China, consolidating her in- 
fluence in Sinkiang and Manchuria 
and getting her grip on the political 
outlook and foreign policy of the 
country. China is at a crucial mo- 
ment in her history. Is she destined to 
become an appanage of the Russian 
bloc which sprawls across two con- 
tinents from Germany to the Pacific 
shores, or will she form the central 
core of the Oriental bloc to which 
she naturally belong? 

The success of the social revolu- 
tion which resulted in the establish- 
ment of the People’s Republic raised 
hopes that China had found a new 
equilibrium, that she would be a 
stabilising factor in South East Asia, 
and that she would make for per- 
manent peace in providing a buffer 
state between the opposing strategic 
and ideological divisions of East and 
West. <A strong and independent 
China might work for permanent 
peace, 

Great Britain and India, followed 
by other powers, believed sufficient- 
ly in the destiny of China and in the 
principle that each nation had the 
right to govern itself according to the 
will of its people that they extended 
to China de jure recognition. They 
declared themselves ready to accept 
her into the family of nations. They 
were perfectly right in doing so. It 
was. their belief that ultimate peace 
depended upon China joining the 
United Nations and conforming with 
the canons of international neigh- 
bourliness. 

The fact that China with an inso- 
lence and rudeness which is incon- 


CHINA’S DESTINY 


sistent with her ancient claims io 
polite behaviour has not had the 
grace or perhaps the freedom or 
courage to behave as a member of 
the family of nations is not to say 
that Britain or India were wrong or 
to indicate that they should not even 
yet try to save China from herself in 
the interest of world peace. 

It has always been the boast of 
China that she rules the Middic 
Kingdom but is intent to be at peace 
with all her neighbours. Today be- 
fore she has hardly begun to conso- 
lidate her own domain under the 
new People’s Government she is at 
war or at enmity with every nation 
of South East Asia. She is not only 
intervening in the internal affairs of 
her neighbours who are striving for 
their own salvation in their national 
upsurge but she is either giving 
effective facilities or political succour 
to their internal enemies. She is in- 
volved in Burma, the rebel bandits in 
Malaya acknowledge her inspiration. 
She is actively involved in the war 
in Indochina and reasonably suspect- 
ed of fomenting trouble in the Phi- 
lippines. The Formosan people claim 
their right to independence and want 
neither Mao Tse-tung nor Chiang 
Kai-shek. She has alienated all who 
would be her friends. And now she 
has challenged her right to the le- 
spect of nations and her claim as a 
lover of peace by rushing in to the 
fray in Korea where her Russian 
mentors were afraid to incriminate 
themselves in open intervention. 

Several explanations of her action 
have been suggested in the hope thai 
neither China nor Russia has any 
intention of committing herself to a 
direct conflict with the United Na- 
tions forces or to start a world war. 
China undoubtedly has interests in 
the Yalu River which forms the 
boundary between Manchuria and 


Korea and in the power plants that 
supply industrial Manchuria from tne 
Korean side. ‘She has, however, 
been definitely assured that all her 
interests will be safeguarded and 
that none of the United Nations has 
any territorial ambitions in Korea 
or across the Yalu. The real explana- 
tion must be that China willingly: or 
unwillingly is resorting to this dras-~ 
tic action to serve the  strategical, 
and ideological interests of the trend 
of Russian destiny. Russia had de- 
cided that Korea should be a Russian 
zone, and she was temporarily foil- 
ed. China has been encouraged by 
inflamed propaganda to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire for the Rus- 
sian bear. ‘The whole plan reveals 
the hand of Russia, and judging by 
the outpourings of Chinese and Rus- 
sian propaganda one purpose of the 
plan is to embarrass Britain and 
America whose forces are fighting 
side by side in Korea and to divide 
them on the question of recognition. 
It is clear that Russia does not want 
China admitted to the United Nations 
but to keep her enchained within 
the Russian bloc. 

Britain and India and indeed alli 
the powers will go far in order to 
secure peace. To do otherwise would 
be to serve Russian ends. Britain 
has put forward a scheme for a 
neutral zone in order to secure local 
equilibrium. She. has been patient 
and tolerant in the endurance of 
ingratitude and hostility and both 
China and Russia seem to zaistake 
patience for weakness. 

Whatever China’s object may be | in 
her Korean intervention, ‘neither 
China nor Russia by this manoeuvre 
will succeed in driving a wedge be~ 
tween Britain and America or any 
other members of the United Natians 
in this issue. Britain and America 
will remain undivided and face the 
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RUSSIA‘S “DESTINY” IN CHINA 


“Russia is to-day our greatest 
friend and an most-to-be feared 
enemy. She is our friend because 
Great Britain and France pose as 
friends also. She wishes to be @ 
better friend than they. She is our 
greatest enemy, because what the 
Russians call the trend of her des- 
tiny makes her so. She dominates 
all Northern Asia and hopes some 
day to have preponderating in- 
fluence in China. She will help us 
to keep Japan out, because she 
herself wants to get in.? 


‘Thus after the defeat of China by 
Japan in 1895 wrote that grand old 
man, the outstanding statesman of 
China in the nineteenth century — 
Li Hung-chang. How right he was! 
What the Russians called “the trend 
of their destiny” had driven Li in 
1896 as Mao Tse-tung was driven in 
1949 to sacrifice the destiny of his 
own country for Russia’s “protective 
friendship.” Within a year of China’s 
defeat she had constrained to yield 
to Russia the control of her richest 
territory Manchuria, and the consoli- 
dation of that territory by railways 
and concessions and political contrel 
ana the hoisting of the Russian flag 
at Port Arthur and Talien-wan were 
merely the logical corollaries of those 
concessions as further instalments on 
account of “China’s gratitude.” 

The irrepressible urge of the Rus- 
sians across the wastes of Siberia 
towards the warm waters of the 
Pacific has been one of the inexorable 
trends of history. The advance. has 
continued by cossacks and traders by 
soldiers and statesmen under Tsars 
and Commissars, and always the mo- 
ments of China’s weakness or crises 
have been the opportunities seized 
upon for infiltration. 


issue with resolute unity. The 
waves of aggression which invaded 
Korea from the north will have to be 
hurled back and kept back whether 
the 39th. parallel or the Yalu River 
is to be the limit. There can be no 
world peace otherwise. Local equili- 
brium may be established by a neu- 
tral zone, but if China under the 
pretence of sending her volunteer 
armies to Korea decides to make the 
dividing line the Rubicon between 
peace and war her own past heritage 
will finally succumb to the inexor- 
able trend of Russia’s destiny in the 
East. It is not too late for wiser 
counsels, and for the spirit of Li 
Hung-chang to be stirred from his 
antestral rest to show China her dan- 
gers and guide her to a realisation 
of her own destiny in the world. 


In the sixteenth century when 
Hideyoshi of Japan was conducting 
his Dragon Head Snake Tail campaign 
in Korea the Russians seized the op- 
portunity to advance to the Sea of 
Okhotsk and to dominate the terri- 
tory north of the Amur. The decay 
of the Manchu power in the middle 
of the eighteenth century saw the 
extension of Russian infiltration to 
the Maritime Province which in 1866 
was ceded to Russia which in the 
course of her destined trend estab- 
lished herself at Vladivostock with 
its good harbour on the Pacific. A 
year later in 1861 the Russians aim- 
ed at the domination of Korea by the 
seizure of Tsushima in the straits 
that separate Korea from Japan, but 
this outpost was saved through Bri- 
tish intervention on behalf of China. 
The paralysis that afflicted the Man- 
chu empire after its defeat by Japan 
culminated in Russian control of 
Manchuria and the lease of Por! 
Arthur and Dairen whence Russia 
was dislodged on her defeat by Japan 
in 1895. 

Her defeat and the temporary 
diversion in 1895 failed to thwart 
Russia’s belief in her destined trend. 


After the Revolution of 1917 the 
the’ trend became manifest again,— 
first towards the Persian Gulf, India 
and Indonesia, and in 1926 it mani- 
fested itself when it took advantage 
of the national rising in China and 
the advance to Hankow and the 
Yangtse, but it was suddenly thwart- 
ed by China’s new leader Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

The Russian advance was blunted 
but not stopped. ‘The movement 
continued under ground. In her 
characteristic way, however, when 
China’s strength was at its nadir. 
Russia secured in 1945 the Soong- 
Stalin agreement by which she re- 
covered control over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and her old conces- 
sions at Port Arthur and Dairen. 
What further concessions for her al- 
leged friendship Russia exacted from 
Mao Tse-tung in 1949 is not known 
but now they are becoming evident, 
and it is doubtful whether Mao Tse- 
tung is not as alive to the danger as 
his great fellow countryman was in 
1895 but it may be that the dragon 
is equally unable as then to wrest 
itself free from the clutches of the 
bear. 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: 
A NON-COMMUNIST MODEL 


By E. Stuart Kirby. 


Previous articles in this series (Far 
Eastern Economic Review, November 
znd and 9th, 1950), discussed the im- 
voriance of India, as an example of an 
Asian country achieving independence 
and national stability without tying it- 
self te any particular doctrine, or mort- 
gaging its future to any foreign power. 
in these respects the case of India is in 
sharp contrast to that of China. China 
1s ucw deeply committed to a particular 
type of doctrine, and the country’s des- 
tiny is linked, with disastrous one- 
sidedness, to the fate of one particular 
alignment in the political world. The 
future of China is discussed, on the one 
hand, in terms of hew the country and 
its people can be fitted into the given 
system; on the other, its future pros- 
pects must rise or fall with those of the 
Russian power to which it has so widely 
committed itself. 


In no respect, perhaps, is the con- 
trast so pronounced as in the 
matter of planning for future econo- 
mic development. From the point 
of view of a country which has 
a -ressing need for industrialisation and 
modernisation, China has been betrayed 
into the worst possible mesalliance. 
Russia is a bad partner; at best, her 
aJizances are made out of opportunism, 


like her compact with Hitler in 1939-41. 
At worst,—for any countries weaker 
than herself—the association looks to 
the rest of the world like Russian do- 
mination. Even if Russia has the re- 
sources and the wish to develop China, 
she has not the transport and the facili- 
ties to bring them to this end of the 
world; not only is the pipeline extreme- 
ly long, it is also extremely narrov:. In 
any case, Russia is supposed to be so 
busy with the spectacular progress 
within her own borders that she can 
hardly have a reserve of energy or re- 
sources to apply to the development of 
other countries. 


Russians have comparatively little 
knowledge or experience of Far Eas- 
tern conditions in particular, or of for- 
eign conditions in general. They are 
cutting themselves off still further from 
the role of possible instructors for for- 
eign peoples, by their cultivation of the 
belief that Russian technique is superior 
to any other, and that indeed most of 
the great inventions in history originat- 
ed in Russia. Given that they are ex- 
tremely preoccupied with the security 
of their own home country, assiduously 
promoting the belief that the rest of 
the world is bent on attacking them, and 
proclaiming that the future of mankind 
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depends on the preservation of the 
Soviet Union, they can never be dis- 
interested neighbours of China, an area 
which they regard as strategically “ex- 
pendable.” Meanwhile they would have 
no qualms about moulding or distorting 
the structure of China to suit the 
ulterior purposes of the USSR. They 
might, for instance, promote’ the indus- 
trial development of China’s North East, 
which can be integrated with the de- 
velopment and defence of Russia itself, 
- while making no special efforts on be- 

half of the southern part of China, They 
may reason that the latter area might 
be more vulnerable in the event of war 
(the likelihood of which is Russia’s con- 
stant obsession); it would in any case 
not contribute so directly to the desired 
development of Russia itself. The Chin- 
ese Communists have so far shown no 
real signs that they are anything but 
“good Russians” in these respects; in 
the sense that for them also, if there 
were any conflict of interests, the 
security and progress of the Soviet 
Fatherland would take precedence ot 
the interests of China, 


In all these respects, India stands in 
the converse case. She has taken up a 
central position in the world. welcom- 
ing contact and co-operation from 
every quarter. If there is anything to 
be learnt from Russia, she is very will- 
ing to learn it; but the same applies to 
all other countries. As some American 
visitors have recently been sharply re- 
minded, Indians do not consider it in- 
herently probable that any one country 
has all the answers (not even one’s own 
country)—or on/the other had _ that 
there is any country which has no good 
in it at all. In internal politics, simi- 
larly, there is room for all reasonable 
views. This is the general attitude 
which used to be known as Liberalism, 
or simply as Democracy—until the lat- 
ter term became so misused in a “New” 
version, which stands for exactly the 
opposite, 


Little is heard from China nowadays 
but exhortations and assertions. In In- 
dia, however, a good deal of basic work 
is going on, which is of vital interest 
to all who are concerned with problems 
of economic develooment. Attention 
was drawn. in a previous article, to the 
extent of the documentation and ex- 
perimentation in the field of national 
development planning which existed as 
early as 1946, i.e. before the abdication 
of the British power. All this work of 
study. information, discussion and anp- 
plication has been most abundantly 
continued in the succeeding years. The 
making and discussing of specific plans 
came, after independence, tremendous- 
ly into fashion. There is no doubt 
that this vogue was wildly indulged, 


and carried to great excess. There has 
been a plethora of Plans, Planning 
Committees and Reports. In the lsct 
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years of the British Raj, many ardent 
nationalists used this as an important 
field of political work. Government 
plans were not so comprehensive and 
detailed as was desired, and this was 
supposed to show the indifference of 
the ruling power towards the country’s 
problems or its inability to free them. 
The (then British-controlled) authori- 
ties had to be cautious in receiving 
suggestions which were obviously mo- 
tivated to a large extent by political 
enthusiasms; so that Government ap- 
peared always to be trying to suppress 
the national initiative. Independence 
was therefore followed by a spate of 
disconnected plans in various fields, 
most of which were hastily formulated. 
The exuberance and immaturity of this 
movement was even such as to bring 
the idea of Planning into some dis- 
repute; the interests in India . which 
were opposed to governmental controls 
and restrictions made full use of the 
ammunition which was thus given them 
by the efforts of the less skilful plan- 
ners. Fortunately, the more _ serious 
efforts in that direction have increasing- 
ly prevailed. The saving fact was that 
the groundwork of full and generally 
reliable factual information had been 
well laid in India. The tradition and 
practice of reasonable compromise, 
mutual adjustment and _ negotiation 
had also been well established in. 
India. In China, there are practi- 
cally no facts or statistics, and no pos- 
sibilities of real discussion Or adjust- 
ment; until the production of real in- 
formation replaces the mere repetition 
of slogans and until discussion begins 
to mean a search for the truth instead 
of a search for new ways of expressing 
acceptance of the Party Line, who can 
hope that China is not building on 
sand? 


The partition of the sub-continent 
between India and Pakistan affected 
this “Planning controversy” in a cuti- 
ous manner. Previously an important 
strain of influence in the Congress 
Party, the industrial interest, had op- 
posed government controls and any 
other restraints on Indian enterprise. 
The interest in question was of cSOurse 
largely that of the Indian capitalists. 
The latter were mostly Hindus, and the 
Muslim League—the other party in the 
coalition government—broadly favoured 
the opposite tendency, advocating vari- 
ous controls, some degree of socialisa- 
tion, and high taxation of industry and 
commerce. At the Partition, this Mus- 
lim opposition removed to its own gov- 
ernment of Pakistan, leaving a clearly 
Congress government in India, The new 
Indian government moved rapidly to- 
wards “decontrol,” lifting some of the 
main restrictions in the early part of 
1948. The outcome was largely unsuc- 
cessful; the chief control measures had 
to be reimposed only six or seven 
months later. 
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Socialist criticism naturally represents 
this experience as proof of the failure 
of uncontrolled capitalism. In fact, it 
seems truer to say that while sectional 
interests had managed to secure the re- 
moval of price controls—the restric- 
tions in question were those designed 
to maintain price ceilings—they were 
pressing at the same time for govern- 
ment assistance in the expansion of in- 
dustrial production, and even demand- 
ing subsidies on raw materials, etc. The 
main, and most enduring lessons of the 
period for India were, first that policy 
should not be allowed to sway under 
the influence of merely political con- 
siderations, and second that the control 
of the prices of products is often un- 
workable unless the authorities are 
prepared to extend further measures of 
supervision and inducement through all 
stages in the production process. The 
need for increasing output was. re- 
cognised by all classes, not least the 
Labour movement, and it is the com- 
mon desire of everyone except the 
Communist faction. It is also general- 
ly known that measures of price con- 
trol, rationing, and the like can be ef- 
ficiently operated in India, and have 
been so operated, both before and after 
Independence. Variou; schemes _ of 
food and cloth rationing, in different 
parts of India at different times, have 
been so well conducted and administer- 
ed as to be considered as good as those 
effected in England; and the United 
Kingdom is, it is generally agreed, the 
country where rationing systems have 


been most successfully and smoothly 
enforced. 

Various further lessons have been 
learnt, in rapid sequence. It was in- 


creasingly realised that if government 
policy was to stimulate and assist 
economic development, extensive con- 
trols and efficient planning were neces- 
sary to prevent the fruits being mono- 
polised by sectional interests. Increas- 
ing efforts were made ‘to broaden the 
source of supply of capital, the pro- 
vision of which had hitherto depended 
too much on certain groups and narrow 
circles. The population and food pro- 
blems had to be more integrally con- 
sidered. A “drive” to increase the 
acreage under one crop might (for in- 
stance) merely mean the displacement 
of ancther, perhaps hardly less im- 
portant, crop (for the cultivated area is 
not greatly extensible, in India). There 
was increasing realisation of the su- 
preme value, for India’s future, of the 
accumulated Sterling balances. The 
much decried epoch of British Im- 
perialism had left India, in reality, a 
strong creditor of Britain and the 
Sterling area; vast sums were Owed to 
India by Britain in particular, and there 
was no doubt that these wculd be paid, 
though not all at once, systematically 
and in due form. The realisation has 
been growing that these long-term cre- 
dits to Britain represented a main 
source of machinery and other key 
items for the long-term development of 
India, and that it was an act of pro- 
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fligacy to squander them—as was at 
first done—on immediate consumption, 
or short term schemes. They should 
be reserved for a programme of long- 
term investment to create basic capital 
installations of permanent value. 


Above all, the need for integration 
and co-ordination was_ increasingly 
realised. The new Republican Con- 
stitution (1950) involves a redistribu- 
tion of functions between the Central 
and the Provincial Authorities, All 
the aspects mentioned above, and many 
others, had to be kept in mind, and all 
the corresponding requirements and 
devices balanced and adjusted, in an 
overall policy. At first, in response to 
some agitation, or as a result of the 
pressure of one or more of the interest- 
ed parties, problems and_ grievances 
tended to be dealt with one by one, 
piecemeal. The solutions were also 
arbitrary: the case would fall to a 
particular department, namely the Au- 
thority deemed appropriate for the 
“Subject” in question, which would 
usually settle it ad hoc, without much 
consideration for the more general set- 
ting of the nation’s needs. The evolu- 
tion of a regularised system of develop- 
ment planning, which should be com- 
prehensive, yet at the same time elastic, 
without discouraging initiative or weak- 
ing the stimulus to progress, must be 
a lengthy and difficult process; but In- 


dia has made some progress in that 
direction. 


The difficulties are very great, and 
conditions in India are in no respect 
fully satisfactory; but with the resources 
and intelligence of the whole world to 
draw upon, in friendly collaboration, 
India has every prospect of final suc- 
cess. China has turned away from this 
wider horizon, choosing to walk apart 
and to lean on the cold mail-clad arm 
of Russia. It is impossible for the out- 
side observer not to have the gravest 
doubts whether China can hope to 
achieve the degree or kind of progress 
that India has made as an independent 
nation. The advance in question is not 
possible so long as the basic knowledge, 
the recorded facts, the true state of af- 
fairs are not conscientiously collected 
and freely published, as they are in 
India, and have been for some timt 
past. In China, such material is not 
available and what is being inculcated 
is not respect for facts and hard 
thinking about realities, but respect 
for theories and doctrines, and the’ 
habit of mouthing semi-meaningless 
jargon; while the few facts that 
are allowed to be published are those 
which support the policies acceptable to 
the Russian overlords. But even com- 
plete and honest information is only 
the first step; after that, it is necessary 
that there should be full and free dis- 
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cussion, Without that complete freedom 
of expression, none of the mistakes 
could have been corrected in India; 
without that constant criticism, and 
that respect for the views and needs of 
all sections of the population, no im- 
provement in the national economic. 
structure could have been realised. 
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It is the supreme quality and genius: 
of the Chinese people that they seem to. 
be able to “make do”. and survive un- 
der any political system, however op- 
pressive and incompetent. But under 
modern conditions, the outlook of doc- 
trinaire conformism brings grave danger 
of a general disaster which not even the! 
staunchness and ingenuity of the Chin- 
ese people can overcome. The alter- 
native of genuine democracy, and what 
it can do for the Chinese, has long vbecn 
shown in the lands of Overseas Chinese 
settlement in S.E. Asia; new examples 
are now beginning to appear in such. 
lands as India, Pakistan and Indonesia. 
The jealousy and rage of the Commun- 
ists against all these progressing coun- 
tries abundantly shows their own reali-- 
sation that they are unable to offer any 
corresponding achievement, and are not 
very confident of being able to set such 
a splendid example that the rest of 
Asia will eagerly follow the sam2 
course, 


HONGKONG’S OWN AIRLINE—CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS LTD. 


After the end of the last war Hong- 
kong was served at first by a few in- 
ternational air carriers and R.A.F. who 
put at the disposal of urgent civil air 
requirements their converted transport 
planes. The need for a regional air 
service was however felt especially 
when the trading community realised 
the potentialities of air delivery of a 
large variety of commercial cargo. But 
there was as yet no organisation, in late 
1945 and early 1946, which was willing 
to cater to these obvious needs. 


The first effort was made by a pri- 
vate firm formed by a few Americans 
with Roy Farrell as principal partner 
and an Australian ex-pilot and scion of 
a well-known family ‘down undeér’, 
Sydney de Kantzow.* The firm of Roy 
Farrell Import & Export Co. Ltd. 
started with two DC 3’s to inaugurate 
an air transport service for cargo 
bought and sold by them, connecting 
China with Australia and touching on 


* Sydney de Kantzow was born in Australia 
86 years ago; he has been flying since he was 
17 years old. From 1935 he flew as captain of 
commercial aircraft in the .employ of various 
aviation companies, His flights covered, over the 
long years of operations, the five continents and 
very many countries: all over the world. Before 
the start of the Japanese war (December 1941) 
de Kantzow had joined the Chinese National 
Aviation Corporation for whom he flew over the 
‘hump’ between Free China and India until he 
resigned a few months after the end of world 
war II to enter into business and commercial 
aviation in Hongkong, 


intermediate ports. So successful was 
this venture, which the firm, coining a 
new word, described as ‘airmerchan- 
dising’ that soon the idea emerged to 
have a separate company taking care 
of commercial air services only. 


Thus Cathay Pacific Airways (CPA) 
came into existence in 1946, operating 
at first only 2 DC 3’s, the machines 
which the Roy Farrell company earlier 
had acquired. Sydney de Kantzow 
managed CPA and he soon established 
for himself a name in the Far Eastern 
flying world. It was this man who after 
world war II pioneered civil aviation 
in Hongkong and it is largely due to 
him that the Colony has today an effi- 
cient locally-based air service which 
not only has proved of the greatest 
value to the commercial community at 
large but also has put Hongkong on 
the flying map. 


Today Hongkong has two regional 
air lines: Hongkong Airways who 
were much later organised and CPA 
who from 1946 onwards served local 
and foreign passengers and merchants, 
always keeping prices within moderate 
limits—in fact, always being cheaper 
than international air carriers—and 
pioneering a number of air routes for 
the benefit of the public but often in- 
curring considerable losses. When after 
very prolonged discussions Britain was 
able to sign with China, under the 
Kuomintang regime, a _ bilateral air 


transport agreement — meanwhile the 
two Chinese airlines, CNAC and CA'TC, 
having used Hongkong airport, by the 
grace of the local authorities, just as 
it was a Chinese airport—the, question 
came up which local air line should 
be appointed by the British Govern- 
ment to fly into China. 


CPA was the only active airline at 
that time but a new company, Hong- 
kong Airways (HKA), then owned by 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
(BOAC), had meanwhile been formed 
for the purpose of operating scheduled 
services into China. It would appear 
that the forming of another company 
here, the HKA, was a superfluous ven- 
ture seeing that the Colony had al- 
ready a proven regional air line, the 
CPA. However this company was, 
while managed by an _ Australian, 
Sydney de Kantzew, and employing 
mostly British and Australian person- 
nel, owned to a large percentage by 
Roy Farrell, an American. The British 
aeronautical authorities suggested that 
this situstion be rectified by consider- 
ably reducing the American interests 
Consequently CPA had to undergo a 
financial, and subsequently an opera- 
tional reorganisation. 


In October 1948 the new CPA was 
registered here with Mr. de Kantzow 
holding a portion of -the share capital, 
other ii:terests being acquired by Aus- 
tralian National Airways (ANA) and 
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Butterfield & Swire (China Navigation 
Co. Ltd., John Swire & Co., Taikoo 
Dockyard and Engineering Co. Ltd.). The 
chairman of the new CPA was British 
(Butteriield & Swire manager) and the 
directors were all British, representing 
the various capital interests. Butterfield 
& t}wire (B & S) being, together with 
the house of Jardine Matheson & Co., 
the premier trading house in the Far 
East, felt it a long-standing need to 
operate an airline in this age of the 
airplane. They were therefore glad to 
take part in the activities of CPA who 
had made great progress under Mr. de 
Kantzow’s management. ANA is a 
private Australian firm who also sup- 
plied many trained staff for CPA and 
its air maintenance company at Kaitak. 
(ANA also obtained partnership with 
the Government of Ceylon in the 
Dominion’s airline, Air Ceylon; the 
Australians owning 50% of the stock). 


Aircraft Maintenance 


As local air services expanded and 
international airlines flew ever more 
frequently into Hongkong, the need 
for an aircraft maintenance and over- 
hauling service became pressing. Here 
again it was Mr. de Kantzow who 
pioneered with the establishment of the 
Cathay Aeronautical Engineering Ltd., 
a firm which with a staff of 100, many 
of whom were highly qualified engi- 
neers from Australia, at first only look- 
ed after the machines of CPA but. 
gradually undertook the servicing of 
other companies’ aircraft. When CPA 
was reorganised the air maintenance 
firm was also undergoing changes; and 
a rew firm, Pacific Air Maintenance 
and Service Co. Ltd. (PAMAS) 
was established shareholders of which 
were CPA and the B & S own- 
ed Taikoo Dockyard & Engineer- 
ing Co. Ltd. B & S acquired major- 
ity interests in PAMAS. The new 
firm was expanded and added greatly 
to the prestige of Hongkong as the Far 
East’s major ship repair and construc- 
tion centre by now assuming the duty 
of looking after the maintenance and 
complete repair of civil aircraft. Soon 
after PAMAS was formed overseas or- 
ders were received and many foreign 
machines came here to undergo over- 
haul and repairs. 

As a competitive enterprise and for 
the maintenance of HKA and BOAC 
machines, the Jardine Air Maintenance 
Co. Ltd. (JAMCO) was formed in 
which Jardine’s held the majority in- 
terests (a smaller segment of the capi- 
tal being owned by General Chen- 
nault’s Civil Air Transport). In recent 
months the necessity of merging the 
‘two air maintenance companies arose 
as it was thought more efficient, from 
an operational point of view, to have 
only one such company in the Colony; 
‘competition in this field has proved 
financially unprofitable. 

The merger of the two companies 
has been finalised as from November 1 
and a new company under the style of 
Hongkong Aircraft Engineering Co. 
‘Ltd. (HAEC) was established in which 
the former PAMAS and JAMCO are 
each to be 50% represented. The proper- 
‘ties and sites as well as the personnel 
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of the two companies were taken over 
by HAEC. Some retrenchment will 
however be necessary in view of the 
rationalisation of the two enter- 
prises now being amalgamated for the 
purpose of more efficient operation. 


Future Development 

The future expansion of CPA ser- 
vices depends to a good deal on the re- 
sumption of civil aviation between 
China and the world at large. At pre- 
sent some skeleton services mostly in 
North China and subservient to milit- 
ary requirements of the Peking gov- 
ernment are operated but foreign ser- 
vices have been interrupted since 
September 1949. When China re-enters 
the comity of nations and civil aviation 
schedules are resumed CPA will ex- 
tend its operations to a number of 
cities thus connecting Hongkong with 
principal trading places of China. 
Chinese being in the Far East the lead- 
ing group of passengers and trade cde- 
pending for its increasing volume on 
the activity of the Chinese merchants, 
aviation business here should prosper 
when more normal conditions in Sino- 
foreign relations have returned. 


Next in importance for the futtire 
expansion of CPA’s operations and 
business are services to be inaugurated 
with Japan, Korea, Indonesia and 
India (only as far as Calcutta). CPA 
would at present fly between Hong- 
kong and Djakarta however the foreign 
exchange situation in Indonesia is such 
as to make operations unprofitable (on 
account of the artificially high official 
rate for the Indonesian rupiah while 
the intrinsic value of that currency is 
very much lower). 


CPA have previously connected 
Hongkong with Australia but later had 
to abandon this route. Negotiations 
have far progressed now and the hope 
is justified that CPA will soon re-open 
the run to Sydney via intermediate 
ports in the Pacific. If the peace in the 
Orient is maintained CPA should soon 
fly between Japan and India, and be- 
tween Korea and Australia, making 
Hongkong the hub of Far Eastern 
and Western Pacific civil air transport. 


(1) 


Currently CPA is using DC 3 and 4 
machines but plans are being studied 
for the future replacement of the 
American craft by British made jet 
transport planes. Hongkong Govern- 
ment are at present making tests as to 
the possibility of using Kaitak for jet 
passenger planes. 


Current Services 


At present the services of CPA in- 
clude the connection of Hongkong with 
the following six Far Eastern coun- 
tries: — Thailand. Malaya, the Philip- 
pines, Borneo, Burma and Indochina.’ 
There are twice weekly services from 
Hongkong to Bangkok and Singapore; 
to Manila; and weekly services from 
Hongkong to Manila and Borneo where 
Sandakan, Jesselton and Labuan are 
touched; to Rangoon (via Bangkok); 
to Saigon and Singanore: and to Hai- 
phong. On all runs DC 4’s are employed 
except on the following routes where 
DC 3’s are flown: Manila— Borneo; 
Bangkok—Rangoon. 


Passengers are very well taken care 
of; from the advice of the ticket selling 
office (regarding visas, medical certifi- 
cates, time tables, accommodation, etc.), 
the running information of the captain 
of every aircraft to travellers (regard- 
ing the route, temperature, speed etc.) 
to refreshments and meals both aloft 
and on the ground. Rates are consider- 
ably lower than those charged by air- 
lines which are members of the IATA; 
CPA being not obliged to charge the 
high IATA tariff but offering the same 
excellent service as do the leading in- 
ternational airlines is thus rendering 
the public here and elsewhere in the 
Far East a real service. 


Freight is carried to all destinations 
as outlined above and additionally 
CPA serves the merchant community 
in other countries of the Far East by 
carrying freight and passengers be- 
tween Bangkok and Singapore and 
Rangoon; Manila and Borneo. ports; 
Saigon and Singapore. 

Following are the current flight 
schedules, passenger fares in various 
Far Eastern currencies, and freight 
rates in various currencies: — 


FLYING SCHEDULES 


Hongkong — Bangkok — Singapore (DC-4) 


Tues & Fri SA Local Time SB Tues & Fri Wed & Sat 
0730 dep Hongkong arr 0900 
1230 arr Bangkok dep 0215 
1400 dep Singapore arr 0115 
1930 arr dep 2045 
Hongkong — Manila — Borneo (DC-3) 

Monday BA Local Time BB Tuesday 

0630 dep Hongkong arr 1545 

1030 arr dep 1130 

1130 dep Manila arr 1015 

1515 arr 

1550 dep Sandakan 

1700 arr 

1730 dep Jesselton 

1815 arr Labuan dep 0600 
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Hongkong — Bangkok — Rangoon (DC-4 & DC-3) 


Tues & Fri SA/BR Local Time RB/SB Tues & Fri Wed & Sat 
0730 dep Hongkong arr 0900 
1230 arr dep 0215 
1330 dep Bangkok arr 1200 

1530 arr Rangoon dep 0900 

Hongkong — Manila (DC-4{@ DC-3) 

Mon, Wed MA Tocal Time MB Tues Thurs 
0630 1000 dep Hongkong arr 1645 1815 
1030 1415 arr Manila dep 1180 0900 


General Passenger Information:— 


Baggage:—Free allowance is 30 Kilos for full 
fare and half fare passengers only. 

Excess Baggage:—The charge per Kilo is 1% 
of the normal single fare. 


Although air communications with 
China have now remained interrupted 
for over one year the passenger, mail 
and freight traffic of Hongkong 
airport has, deducting for comparison’s 
sake the China aviation figures of pre- 
vious years, considerably advanced in 
1950. The public is being well served 
by a large number of scheduled and 
non-scheduled companies and connec- 
tions with every major trading port of 
the world are satisfactorily maintained. 
Greater speed is promised by the vari- 
ous aviation companies and their pro- 
mises have all been kept. 

Fares and freight rates are consider- 
ed as far as IATA tariff is concerned, 
high and a revision is demanded by 


Return Ticket:—These are valid for twelve 
months from date of issue. 

Stop Overs:—A break of journey of two weeks 
is allowed at any one transit port for passengers 
paying through fares, 

Refreshments:—Meals and light 
are served in flight without charge. 


refreshments 
Other items 


HONGKONG AVIATION 


merchants and the travelling public. 
Earnings of most companies have been 
good to excellent and civil transport 
has become big business in. Hongkong 
as also elsewhere in the modern world. 
Several local companies sell monthly 
passenger tickets and take in freight 
charges to the tune of HK$1 million. 
Competition is stiff and often there ard 
justified complaints about unethical 
business methods. As an employer the 
local aviation firms have become very 
important and after the spectacular ex- 
pansion of aviation business here dur- 
ing the last four years business is still 
on the up and up. 

Hongkong Government’s Civil Avia- 
tion Department has everywhere met 


Scheduled Air Services 
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Hongkong-—Saigon—Singapore (DC-4) 


Wednesday ISA Local Time ISB Thursday 
1230 dep Hongkong arr 1555 
1745 arr Saigon dep 1040 
1845 dep arr 0940 
2165 arr Singapore dep 0530 


Hongkong — Halphong (DC-3) 


Tuesday HA Local Time HB Tuesday- 
0700 =dep Hongkong arr 1500 
1080 = arr Haiphong dep 1130 


_— 


such as cigarettes, drinks, ete, can be purchased’ 
from the air hostess. 

Overnight Expenses:—Accommodation is pro- 
vided at Company’s expense at scheduled over- 
night stops for passengers holding through 
reservations on the same continuous flight. 


with appreciation for their practical as-- 
sistance and praise of the leading offi- 
cials of that Department is frequently 
heard. That the construction of tha 
new airfield is so much delayed does 
not reflect on the local Government — 
it is a matter concerning the Govern- 
ment in London. The community is 
anxious to see the start of the construc- 
tion of a new airfield irrespective of its 
location. 


Generally, Hongkong is confident of 
a gradual development of its prosperous 
air traffic but it is realised that-no mate- 
rial increase can be expected until air 
communications with the China main- 
land are reopened, 


Country of Routes via Country of Routes via 
Company and types of aircraft Re- Hongkong Company and types of aircraft Re- Hongkong 
gistration to:— gistration to:— 
British Overseas Airways United United China National Aviation China Suspended 
Corporation ; Kingdom Kingdom Corporation (Peking) 
Plymouth flying boats and Singapore Douglas DC3 and DC4 and 
Canadair DC4M Tokyo Curtis C46 
Ganadiam Pacific Ain Li d. V Pan American World Airways United U.S.A. via 
eahedaie DCAM a cee eon vere Douglas DC4 and Lockheed _ States of Pacific and 
: ; Constellation America via Europe 
Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd. Hongkong Singapore Air Fr. 
Douglas DC3 and DC4 Bangkok ir France France French 
Manila Douglas DC3 and DC4 Indochina 
Rangoon « Braathens S.A.F.E. Airtransport Norway Europe 
Borneo A/S 
Saigon Douglas DC4 
Haiphong Philippine Air Lines, Inc. Philippines United 
Hongkong Airways Ltd. Hongkong Formosa Douglas DC4 Kingdom 
Douglas DC3 U.S.A, | 
Plymouth flying boats Philippines. 
: Trans-Asitatic Airlines, Inc. Philippi ilippines 
pire od ii a Co. Hongkong Suspended Douglas DC3 Daan a ee 
ongkon, ‘ . 
pte een 1s . Siamese Airways Co., Ltd. Thailand Thailand 
ae Wee a Douglas DC3 
sed Dougie D c my eh Australia Sydney Pac Overseas Airline (Siam) Thailand Thailand 
Central Air Transport CorporationChina Suspended Douglas DC3 and DC4 
Douglas DC3 and C47, (Peking) Trans-Asiatic Airlines (Siam) Ltd.Thailand Thailand 


Curtis C46 and Convair 240 


Douglas DC3 
(Continued on page 592) 
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(I!) PASSENGER FARES 


HONGKONG 
AP 105.00 HK$ 300.00 ia 
Manila B 189.00 540.00 
Cc 1.00 8.00 MANILA 
A Tcs1500.00 HK$ 875.00 Tes2074.00 P 213.50 
Bangkok B 2700.00 675.00 3740.00 385.00 
c 15.00 3.75 20.75 2.15 BANGKOK 
A Rs 442,00 HK$ 520.00 Rs 671.00 P 276.50 Rs 140.00 Tes 680.00 HK$ 200,00 
Rangoon B 799.00 940.00 1207.00 497.00 252.00 1224.00 360.00 
a 4.70 5.20 6.11 2.75 111 6.80 2.00 RANGOON 
A S$ 321.00 HK$ 600.00 S$ 477.00 P $11.50 S$ 166.00 Tcs1270.00 HK$ 310.00 S$ 246.00 Rs 891.00 
Singapore B 579.00 1080.00 857.90 560.09 299,00 2286.00 558.00 445.00 705.80 
| 3.20 6.00 4.75 3.10 1.65 12.70 3.15 2.45 3,15 SINGAPORE 
A S$ 323.00 HK$ 600.00 S$ 162.00 P 105.00 
Sandakan B 582.00 1080.00 291.60 189.00 
C 3.25 6.00 1.60 1.00 
A S$ 323.00 HK$ 600.00 S$ 162.00 P 105.00 
Jesselton B 582.00 1080.00 291,00 189.00 
Cc 8.25 6.00 1.60 1.00 
A S$ 323.00 HK$ 600.00 S$ 162.00 P 105.00 
Labuan B 582.00 1080.00 291.00 189.00 
Cc 3.25 6.00 1.60 1.00 
A IC$1750.00 HK$ 482.40 IC$2840.00 P 278.80 1C$1582.00 S$ 232.00 
§aigon B 3148.00 868.80 5112.00 493.00 2851.00 418.00 
G 17.50 4.50 28.40 2.65 16.40 2.40 
A 1C$1165.00 HK$ 320.00 IC$2255.00 P 217.00 
Haiphong B 2097.00 576.00 4059.00 390.60 
c 11.70 3.20 22.60 2.15 
Codes 


A—Single Fare 
B—Return Fare 
C—Excess Baggage per kilo. 


(lil) FREIGHT RATES 


. — ee 


HONGKONG 
A. HK$ 1.50 
Manila B. 1.35 
Cc. 1.20 MANILA 
A, 1.80 HK$ 3.40 
Bangkok B. 1.70 8.05 
Cc. 1.50 2.70 BANGKOK 
A, 2.60 4.10 HK$ 1.50 
Rangoon B. 2.30 3.65 1.85 
(en 2.10 3.30 1,29 RANGOON 
A. 3.00 4.50 1.55 HK$ 2.30 
ingapore B. 2.70 4,05 1.40 2.00 
c. 2.40 8.60 1.25 1.80 
A. 3.00 1,50 4.90 5.60 
Jesselton” B, 2.70 1.85 4.49 5.05 
Cc. 2.40 1.20 3.99 4,50 
A; 8.00 1,50 4,90 5.60 
Sandakan B. 2.70 1.85 4,40 5.05 
Cc. 2.40 1,20 3.99 4.50 
A, 3.00 1.50 4.90 5.60 
Labuan B, 2.70 1.35 4.40 5.05 
Cc. 2.40 1.20 3.90 4,50 SINGAPORE SANDAKAN JESSBLTON LABUAN 
D, 4.00 A. 6.50 5.90 6.60 — HK$ 7.00 HK$ 7,00 HK$ 7.00 
Saigon B. 4.95 5.80 5.95 - 6.30 6,80 6.30 
E. 3.00 ©, 4,40 4.70 5.30 _ 5.60 5.60 5.60 
D. 2.60 A. 4,10 4.50 5.20 HK$ 5.60 5.60 5,60 5.60 
Haiphong B. 38.70 4.05 4,70 5.05 6.05 5.05 6.05 
E. 1.95 Cc. 3.30 3.60 4.15 4.50 4.50 4,60 4.50 
CODES:— 
A—Rate per Kilo (2.2 lbs.) for shipments from 1 to 250 kilos, 
B— hie fie we ” rr r » 251 to 500 kilos, 
C— » » » ” a ‘ » 501 to 1000 kilos, 
Sn ee » » 5 » 1 to 46 kilos. 
E— » » ” ” ” » 46 to 1000 kilos, 


» 
SPECIAL COMMODITY RATES:—On “Space Available’ basis may be granted for large 
shipments. Enquire from CPA Air Cargo Agents. 
Minimum Charge for Freight H.K.$5 per Consignment. 
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Unscheduled and Charter Operations 

Many of the scheduled air services 
operating companies employ some of 
their craft as occasions offer for charter 
and non-scheduled flights. There are 
three locally registered companies who 
do not have any scheduled services, but 
have aircraft available for charter. 

These are Air Carriers Ltd. with two 
DC-3s, International Air Transport Co. 
Ltd. with one DC-3 and Eastern Aiv 
Associates Ltd. who will shortly have 
a C-46, 

In addition there are the following 
regular users of Hongkong airport for 
non-scheduled flights:—Civil Air Trans- 
port, connecting Taiwan with Hong- 
kong, Japan, Bangkok, Singapore; 
Trans-Ocean Airways Inc. and Flying 
Tigers Inc. (USA); and the Bharat Air- 
ways, India, 


Hongkong Airfields 

There is no progress to report re- 
garding a new airfield but the engineer- 
ing survey of the site near Deep Bay 
has been completed and there is no 
doubt that a good airfield could ba 
built there. 

Now that the resurfacing of the run- 
ways at Kai Tak has been completed 
aircraft of a maximum weight of 
100,000 lbs, associated with  suitabie 
tyre pressures, can be accepted, subject 
of course to the limitations of the ap- 
proaches to the airfield. Details are 
Biven below. 

The only current development is the 
extension of runway 13/31 to the 
northwest for 800 ft. This will enable, 
such aircraft as the Canadair and DC-4 
to take off with a greater commercial 
pay-load. 


Kai Tak Aerodrome Data 
1. Available Distances. _ ‘ 
(i) Takeoff. The maximum avail- 
able aerodrome distances in the direc- 
tion of takeoff are:— 


Jan. Feb. 
Mean (Normal 64.4 63.2 
Max (Max. 69.0 68.6 
Temp. (Min, 59.1 56.4 
Degs. F. ( 
Mean (Normal 59.7 59.0 
Temp. (Max. 64.9 63.6 
Degs. F. (Min. 54.0 53.6 

July Aug. 
Mean (Normal 86.8 86.7 
Max (Max. 88.7 89.5 
Temp. (Min, 84.2 83.6 
Degs. F. ( 
Mean (Normal 82.1 81.7 
Temp. (Max. 83.6 83.9 
Degs. F. (Min. 80.1 79.5 


6. Maximum all up weights. 
(a) The bearing value of the 


Runway 31 4675’—(1425 metres) plus 
215’ (70 metres) prepared over run 
(obstructed by hills and takeoffs are 
seldom permitted). 

Runway 13 4675’—(1425 metres) plus 
200’ (65 metres) prepared over run. 

Runway 07 4756’—(1450 metres) 
(obstructed by hills and takeoffs are 
prohibited). 

’ Runway 25 4756’—(1450 metres) plus 
450’ (150 metres) prepared over run. 

(ii) Landing. The maximum land- 
ing distance available. This is defined 
as the length of the landing surface 
which is free of all obstructions and is 
such that the actual touch down can be 
made safely at any point. This distance 
does not include any part of the land- 
ing surface which lies underneath the 
Approach Clearance Plane appropriate 
to landing in that direction. The Ap- 
proach Clearance Plane is a defined 
surface at the approach end of the run- 
way clearing all obstructions and hav- 
ing the following characteristics:— 

(a) It intersects the landing surface 
and, at a slope of 1 in 20, extends be- 
yond the approach end of the runway. 

(b) It is symmetrically about a 
vertical plane containing the centre line 
of the runway. 

(c) It extends 1500 feet from the 
intersection with the landing surface. 

(d) Its width is 400 feet at the 
landing surface increasing uniformly to 
a width of 1,000 feet. 

Runway 31 4675’—(1425 metres). 

Runway 13 4675’—(1425 metres). 

Runway 07 4756’—(1450 metres). 

Runway 24 4433’—(1325 metres) (ap- 
proach obstructed by hills making 
landing impossible except for light 
aircraft). 

2. Gradient. 

3. Elevation. 
level. 


4. Temperature. Recorded tempera- 
tures for 55 years from 1884-1938 are 
as follows:— 


Runways are level. 
13’ above mean sea 


Mar. Apr. May June 

67.4 74.8 81.7 85.5 

72.9 78.7 85.8 89.0 

61.5 70.0 78.6 81.3 

63.1 710.4 Wa 81.1 

68.1 14.6 81.1 83.8 

57.0 65.2 73.4 77.8 
Sept. Oct.< Nov. Dec. Year 
85.4 80.8 74.5 67.9 76.6 
87.3 84.3 76.9 wi 78.2 
82.5 78.1 71.8 63.7 74.2 
80.6 76.2 69.5 63.0 71.9 
82.2 79.3 71.9 66.2 13.4 
718.4 74.2 67.2 58.8 70.4 


runways is considered sufficient for 


aircraft not having an equivalent single wheel load in excess of:—- 


34,000 lbs. at 90 lbs, per 
31000) 4,- =; 100 ,, FF 
290008 oe Oe “ 
Z1000: 5; 422 1200) eas 


sq. in tyre pressure. 


Td ” ” 
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(b) Based en. ise preceding pte 
the following cra Ss can s 
operate through the airfield without 
risk of runway failure:— 


Tyre 

Pressure 

Aircraft A.U.W. Ibs. per 

Ib. Sq. in. 
DiCia ey iemicsnueien 71,000 15 
D.G4. Oise Ia oak 73,000 90 
DiC Mw a. ocak 80,200 or 92 

(B.0.A.C, Argonaut) 82,000 

D:GC:3) wee asaeriais 28,000 43 
G45 We eee cess aees 45,000 70 
DiC 6 Wee cca cee 93,200 110 
Constellation 049 90,000 95 
Constellation 049 93,000 95 
Constellation 149 100,000 95 
Constellation 649 94,000 95 
Constellation 749 102,000 95 

(c) The Constellation 749A should 


be restricted to a maximum A.U.W. of 
90,000 lbs. on account of the high tyre 
pressure of 120 lbs. per sq. in. 


(d) The above figures refer only to 
the bearing capacity of the runways 
and are unrelated to other characteris- 
tics of the airfield. 


Civil Air Transport, Inc. 


Civil Air Transport, Inc. (CAT) is 
an American owned civil air transport 
line which mainly serves the Nation- 
alist Government of China (now in 
exile in Taiwan) but also engages in 
international flights. The firm’s chair- 
man of the board is Major General C. 
L. Chennault and the president is Mr 
Whiting Willauer. 


CAT was established end 1947 for 
the purpose of expanding China’s civil 
air servcies and to assist the Chinese 
forces in moving supplies inside China, 
a duty which the Chinese Air Force 
(CAF) was not fully able to discharge. 
At the time when CAT was expanding 
its China schedules some opposition 
was voiced by the two ‘vested air in- 
terests’, the CNAC and CATC (the 
latter being fully government owned). 
When the majority of CNAC and CATC 
staff changed their loyalty from Kuo- 
mintang to the Communist controlled 
Peking government (after Canton’s 
fall, late October 1949) the government 
of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
was left without civil air transport. 
It was then when CAT placed them- 
selves fully at the service of the 
exiled Chinese government and estab- 
lished domestic (Taiwan) and foreign 
air routes connecting Taiwan with 
nearby centres. 


Present CAT operations, apart from 
inter-Taiwan cities transport, include, 
in cooperation with Pacific Overseas 
Airline, Siam, Ltd. (POAS), a weekly 
scheduled roundtrip from Singapore 
via Bangkok — Hongkong — Taipeh to 
Tokyo. POAS flies from Singapore 
to Hongkong from where CAT takes 
over. A DC 4 (Skymaster) is used on 
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this route. Unscheduled flights are 
frequently made connecting Taiwan 
with ‘Hongkong and Japan. CAT HQ 
is located in Taipei; engineering and 
aircraft maintenance establishments 
are maintained in Taiwan, 


It is planned to expand CAT flights 
which are to cover more countries of 
South East Asia. As the airline of 
Nationalist China—domestic air ope 
rations are under the control of the 
Ministry of Communications in Taiwan 
— CAT aims at. operating from 
Taipei as a regional air line establish- 
ing regular connections between that 
island and the countries in the Far 
East. 


Pacific Overseas Airline, 
Siam, Ltd. 


POAS is now owned by the Thailand 
government after having been started, 
in April 1947, as an American enter- 
prise with some Siamese _official and 
private capital. Besides POAS the 
Thailand government also owns and 
operates the Siamese Airways which 
both flies inside the country and 
between Bangkok and _ several Far 
Eastern -centres. Management of POAS 
is in the hands of Siamese officials 
while operations are the business of 
the American staff in cooperation with 
Siamese. The American operational 
staff includes 8:men, 3 of whom ara 
senior captains, The Siamese flying 
staff totals 13. 


POAS own two C 47’s, and one 
each DC 4 and Catalina flying boat. 
Operations at present include two 
weekly scheduled flights (Singapore— 
Bangkok — Hongkong) and in co- 
operation with CAT two weekly ex- 
tensions to Tokyo (via Taipei). A 
weekly scheduled service connects 
Bangkok with Angkor (Cambodia’s 
showplace of ancient temples); on this 
route a C 47 is employed. The Cat- 
alina has been used for bullion tran- 
sports between Bangkok and Macao 
and also occasionally to Goa (India). 
Gold bullion, discharged from inter- 
national carriers at Bangkok’s Don 
Muang airfield, has been immediately 
or after a short period of storing (in 
a specially constructed vault of gold 
dealers at the airport), airlifted to 
Macao. These flights have been very 
profitable. POAS being non-member 
of IATA charges rates below the 
international tariff (and Siamese Air- 
ways are still cheaper but they operate 
with Siamese captains only). Freight 
business has been especially satisfactory 
in the recent past and promises to 
bring in improved’ revenue in the 
future. 


Hongkong Airways Ltd. 


Hongkong Airways Ltd. which start- 
ed in 1948 under BOAC control as one 
of tw2 designated local airlines to con- 
nect Hongkong with China (Shanghai 
and Canton), using DC 3’s, has had to 
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CIVIL AVIATION IN COMMUNIST CHINA 


Civil air communications have resum- 
ed in China since the Ist of August 
when a newly formed state owned 
corporation, the China Civil Aviation 
Corp. (CCA), having absorbed the 
former semi-private CNAC and the 
‘bureaucratic’? owned CATC, com- 
menced two main routes (Tientsin— 
Hankow—Canton; Tientsin—Hankow— 
Chungking and four feeder lines, 
Chungking to hengtu, Kunming, 
Kweiyang and MHankow respectively. 
Fares are in People’s money and they 
work out to about US$ 0.09 per 
passenger mile with cargo rates being 
1% of the passenger tariff. 


The CCA took over from the two 
defected airlines about 23 aircraft but 
many of these machines were not in 
operating order. Currently equipment 
used consists of four C-47 and four 
C-46s. The Convair liner which CATC 
officials, when defecting from Hong- 
kong to Peking, took with them is 
grounded for lack of vital spares; 
efforts have been made to obtain these 
spares through Eastern European 
satellites. 


The public is not able to use aircraft 
otf CCA freely; many formalities have 
to be conformed with before a ticket 
is sold. The ‘Liberation army’ is in 
direct control of the management and 
orders, under present emergency times, 
what schedules are to be flown, amend- 


ed or abandoned. ‘Public Security’ 
screening of passengers is frequently 
observed. 


Fares and freight rates are considered 
relatively high which fact has been 
eaused by the high cost of aviation 
gasoline. All ‘avigas’ must be purchased 
through the black market which is 
supplied by Hongkong dealers. Although 
export to China has been prohibited 
the black market still obtains 100 
octane gas (as all local oil importers 


discontinue these services when the 
Peking regime took over from the Na- 
tionalist government. While business 
was possible HKA was doing very well 
but as a result of the closure of all 
Chinese ports on the mainland to air 
operations — which had to cease com- 
pletely as from September 1949—the 
company now has only one unofficially 
recognised route, from Hongkong to 
Taipeh in Formosa. At present HKA 
operates four weekly flights to the Tai- 
wan capital, employing DC 3’s. In con- 
junction with an American trans-pacific 
airline HKA books passengers and 
freight for Taiwan, Japan and the US. 
The company is now owned by Jar- 
dine Matheson & Co. and is planning 
in due course to operate to Japan and 
Korea. The main business will how- 
ever remain the connection of Hongkong 
with China ports but resumption of 
these services is under present political 
conditions an obscure matter. 


sell it to established dealers) and ships 
it out from Hongkong to Canton from 
where it is distributed to all centres 
in communist China, (Junks are doing 
the principal trade). 


The majority of former CNAC and 
CATC pilots and navigational staff 
are working for CCA, among them are 
12 or more first class captains. Ground 
engineers are available in more than 
adequate numbers and shop equipment 
formerly belonging to CNAC and 
shipped from Hongkong to Tientsin 
and Canton has been set up some 
time ago and enables aircraft to operate 
smoothly. C-46 and C-47 parts have 
been supplied by Russia and the new 
company has ample _ spares.from the 
very large number of planes which are 
not used and which are ‘cannibalised.’ 


The new management which includes 
a large number of the defected per- 
sonnel does not politically trust the 
personnel; although they all had to 
undergo indoctrination courses and 
continue to attend  re-educational 
lectures the political commissars have 
a profound suspicion that many US- 
trained members of the staff may, if 
political conditions change, defect 
again. 


No foreign aviation companies can 
operate today in China and while the 
Peking government denies having any 
monopolistic ambition, it in fact oper- 
ates civil air transport as a monopoly. 
Overseas Chinese have been approached, 
unofficially, by Peking commissars but 
no capital has been forthcoming and 
services of a relatively small number 
of overseas Chinese (from Canada, the 
US) have been offered. The local firm 
of Hongkong Airways Ltd. have 
previously negotiated with the com- 
munist authorities for the reopening 
of air transport—the British company 
having flown before the communist 
take-over into Shanghai and Canton 
—but military considerations prevented 
further negotiations. 


(By an Air Services Agreement of 
the British Air Ministry, Honekeng 
Airways were assigned recently ex- 
clusive British rights to fly to all 
airports north of Hongkong as far as 
such routes are covered by agreements 
with foreign governments, while Cathay 
Pacific Airways were granted similar 
rights to all ports south of Hongkong). 


Civil Aviation in Taiwan 


General Chennault’s firm of Civil 
Air Transport serves Taiwan’s. air 
communication needs but other air- 
lines have been trying to get into the 
business as well. Chennault’s close 
connections with Gen. Chiang have 
however given his company, the CAT, 
a privileged position which in view 
of the services rendered by this com- 
pany and by the executives of CAT 
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Hongkong Aviation Returns 
for January-October 1950 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Arrivals Departures In Out In Out In Out 

Monthly averages for 1948 595 —_ 9,592 9,382 13,726% 13,649%4 42,920 100,986 
Monthly averages for 1949 1,062 1,057.5 12,246 13,312 13,842 14,576 237,690 272,656 

1950: ? 
JANUALY Haile woe oe wclciele 253 250 3,151 4,012 11,196 11,746 43,350 59,200 
ebrUar ye.) jaete. clearer 197 203 2,604 2,934 9,761 10,666 35,942 59,869 
MALO oersictrvetae aeneels 256 250 3,290 3,819 11,310 13,273 43,941 63,164 
ADIL) Mekal eeatalce eae 238 239. 2,669 3,952 10,200 13,303 30,860 80,834 
BYR igs Mee aos 220 225 2,770 4,298 11,113 13,746 48,859 93,438 
UNDE tab everain ae Saheee ates 201 202 2,290 3,236 9,871 13,093 42,925 106,287 
JULY Apts essa eee 220 218 2,485 3,122 11,839 12,573 60,996 138,497 
AUBUSt can. deeiaateneet 232 230 2,415 3,329 10,581 15,114 89,411 154,926 
Septembers as. cies 205 208 2,557 3,284 12,495 16,536 85,392 133,800 
MO clobertaenis ep -ao. eevasens 204 200 2,547 3,076 12,992 17,519 102,166 149,445 
TOCAIS aoe eaehecais 2,226 2,225 26,778 35,062 111,358 137,569 583,842 1,039,460 


Total aircraft for January-October 1950 in and out: 


total freight: 1,623.3 metric tons. 


appears fully deserved. Pan American 
Airways have recently combined with 
Chinese interests (ex CNAC) and 
started the Fooshing Aviation Corp. 
(FAC) with headquarters in Taipeh. 


FAC have as yet no equipment nor 
‘personnel. It is expected that two 
leading Chinese fliers (Col. Ango Tai, 
former vice-president of CNAC, closely, 
working together with Pan American; 
and Capt, Moon Chin, operational vice- 
president of former CATC) will be 
connected with the FAC operations. 
In future there should be then two 
air lines operating from Taiwan, CAT 
and FAC. For the time being Pan 
American may operate Taipeh-Manila 
under charter to FAC. Supervision of 
all civil airlines and their operations 
is by the Ministry of Communications, 
Taipeh. 


AVIATION NOTES 


Flying Tigers Air Service 

The American firm of Flying Tigers 
have been successfully carrying 
refugees from China to their new 
places of domicile. Jewish emigrants 
in Shanghai and in other Chinese cities 
were, by agreement with IRO, carried 
from Hongkong to Lydda (Israel) and 
also to other countries where they 
intended to settle. Flying Tigers have 
provided an excellent service for which 
they have been widely cOmmended. 
Other American aviation companies 
have also taken part in this business, 


4,451; total passengers: 61,840; total mail: 248,927 kgs., 


Hongkong Aviation Report for October 1950 


ARRIVALS DEPARTURES 
Passengers Mail Freight Passengers Mail Freight 
(Kgs.) (Kgs.) (Kgs.) (Kgs.) 
UK vaio 18 4,860 5,879 75 4,419 5.801 
Europe ..... 33 306 11,500 114 150 762 
Middle East . 21 131 319 23 236 284 
Calcutta 66 400 923 104 316 2,134 
Rangoon 178 135 218 714 165 5,172 
Singapore 196 3,027 7,120 225 2,329 23,295 
Bangkok 414 620 21,803 346 234 14,273 
Indochina 689 488 4,136 488 L2t 2,862 
Macao ...... NIL NIL NIL NIL NIL NIL 
Philippines 322 295 4,966 371 1,130 8,668 
DADAM ee xs) g 303 1,312 24,007 444 4,621 11,995 
UiS At peter 12 NIL 15,981 222 1,520 10,155 
Australia... 6 64 576 45 159 1,523 
Chinaiy raves. 253 1,275 4,136 400 798 62,060 
Honolulu 26 NIL 470 59 56 378 
Canada 10 79 132 86 265 83 
2,547 12,992 102,166 3,076 17,519 149,445 


No. of Aircraft arriving: 204 


No. of Aircraft departing: 200 


Hongkong Aircraft Maintenance 


The recent merger of PAMAS and 
JAMCO, as reported elsewhere in this 
issue, has been necessitated by the 
adverse financial operations of both 
firms. The Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corp., the chief manager of 
which is also chairman of the Hong- 
kong air advisory board, has advised 
this step which has met everywhere 
with approval. 


There were also talks carried on with 
regard to a possible merger of the 
two local airlines, CPA and HKA, but 
no agreement was reached and both 
companies will continue to operate 
as before. 


Hongkong Airways—Northwest 
Airlines Cooperation 


The American firm of Northwest 
Airlines Inc. is since some time opera- 
ting scheduled services out of Hong- 
kong in cooperation with the local 
firm of Hongkong Airways Ltd. and 
this cooperation has proved mutually 
profitable. HKA is thus enabled to 
book passengers and freight directly 
for the Philippines, Japan and the US. 
Northwest Airlines (NWA) had earlier 
suggested that Government here license 
one DC-4 under the British flag which 
however was not accepted. 


1950 


In order to have in the near future 
an independent HKA service to Japan 
via Taiwan, thus having NWA aban- 
doning this route, the local firm has 
sent some time ago a British aircrew 
to the US for DC-4 conversion training. 


HKA recently sold an almost new 
C-47 to NWA which plane was flown 
to Tokyo from where it has been 
operated under charter to the U.N. 
bearing the U.N. insignia and operating 
under military licence; NWA provided 
the crew for the’ shuttle service 
Fukuoka—Tokyo carrying passengers 
and cargo, 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 


An announcement made recently by 
the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration states that a third service to 
London has been introduced with ef- 
fect from the beginning of November. 
On the new service, Delhi and Bahrein 
will be substituted for Calcutta and 
Basra, and the days of departure from 
Hongkong on direct flights to London 
will be: Mondays & Thursdays, via 
Calcutta; Fridays, via Delhi. 


The elimination of night stops on 
the direct route now permits a speed- 
ing up of the overall transit time. 
‘Services leaving Hongkong at 7 a.m. 
on Mondays & Thursdays will arrive 
in London at 8.35 p.m. on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, and the Friday departure 
via Delhi will arrive in London at 8.40 
p.m. the following day. 


The more leisurely service to the 
U.K. via Singapore and Colombo will 
‘continue to leave H.K. at 9 a.m. each 
‘Tuesday and Saturday. Nightstops will 
‘be made at Singapore and Colombo, 
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with ample time available for sight- 
seeing in both cities. The Tuesday 
service will, in addition to the call at 
Bombay make a short stop at Karachi, 
and arrival time in London will be 
3.55 p.m, Cn Friday. The service leav- 
ing H.K, on Saturday will arrive in 
London at 2 p.m. on Tuesday. 


With these five services, it is possible 
to chose either direct travel or lei- 
surely sightseeing with two nightstops 
en route at the same fare of £193, the 
veturn fare being £347.8.0. The return 
passenger may, if preferred, travel one 
way home and the other way back. 


B.O.A.C. and Air France Winter 
Schedules 


The B.O.A.C. and Air France air 
mail services have now been revised 
in accordance with their winter sche- 
dules, as _ follows: B.O.A.C.:—For 
Malaya, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, In- 
donesia, India, Pakistan, E. & S. Africa, 
Iraq, Italy, all places en route to Lon- 
don on Sundays, Mondays, Wednes- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays at 5 p.m. 
For Japan, on Sundays, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, at 5 p.m. 


Air France:—For France and French 
N. Africa on Mondays and Fridays at 
10 a.m. For Indochina on Mondays at 
10, a.m., Wednesdays at 5 p.m. and 
Fridays at 10 a.m. 


The main (North-west South-east) 
runway of Kai Tak Airport is length- 
ened to meet the needs of modern air- 
eraft and the operational require- 
ments of the Royal Air Force. This 
will necessitate the resumption of a 
piece of land to the north-west of 
Clear Water Bay Road about 165 yards 
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wide and 176 yard in depth. Once the 
land has been resumed, the aerodrome 
runway will continue across Clear 
Water Bay Road into the cleared land. 
A concrete bridge 70 yds. wide will be 
built to span the nullah. 


CAT Talwan-Japan Service 


Civil Air Transport, Inc., has re- 
ceived permission to make commer- 
cial landings at Iwakuni, Western Hon- 
shu, on its route from Taipei and 
the first flight was made September 12 
with a C-46. Although the company 
is authorized to carry passengers and 
freight, at present it carries only 
freight. The freight charge is 22 US 
cents per pound between Taipei and 
Iwakuni, payable in yen, 


Cabotage in Japan between Iwakuni 
and Tokyo is not permitted. 


Indochina Fuel Taxes 


In a decree dated August 16, 1950, 
which became effective in Indochina on 
September 8, fuels intended for use by 
certain ships and planes became 
exempt from custom duties, importa- 
tion taxes, and internal taxes. The 
decree will apply to: (a) Ships of the 
Navy or Merchant Marine and fishing 
vessels operating in the open sea or 
carrying on a mixed navigation of 
which the river part is merely an ac- 
cessory to the open sea part. (b) 
Planes, French or Indochinese, whe- 
ther military or not, which engage 
primarily in international flights, The 
exemption from duties and taxes may 
be extended, by direction of the 
Collector of Customs, to include 
foreign planes of countries which ac- 
cord reciprocal advantages to France 
or Indochina. 
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HONGKONG IMPORT & EXPORT REGULATIONS 


Trade Boom & Hongkong’s Prosperity 


Hongkeng’s trade in 1950 has boom- 
ed to an unprecedented extent. The 
trade figures of the Colony for the pre- 
ceding years were already considered 
records and there were many predic- 
tions made in 1949 which did not hold 
it possible that 1950 results would ex- 
‘ceed those achieved in 1949. However 
both imports and exports continue on 
the up ard up. 


The reason for this phenomenal in- 
crease in the trade is that Hongkong 
remains the oasis of political and 
financial stability in the Far East. It is 
surrounded by countries which have 
been and are experiencing political 
strife within their borders and the eco- 
nomic upheaval which naturally 
follows. Hongkong, with its British 
system cf law and order, its efficient 
administration, and its freedom from 
self-imposed restraint and regulations 
affecting trade, has become the shining 
light of the Far East which has drawn 
merchants from all countries to its 
shores. Here they have found the 
peace and security which gives safety 
to property and person, and here is a 
stable currency in which contracts can 
be made. It is on these twin pillars that 
Hongkong’s post-war prosperity has 
been built. 


Because of its peculiar position, 
Hongkong calls for a somewhat differ- 
ent approach to the problems of its 
economy. Hongkong is not primarily a 
producing country. Such industries as 
exist are relatively limited in scope 
and only a small fraction of the popu- 
lation is employed in them, Hongkong’s 
chief “industries” lie in the banking, 
insurance, storage and transhipment 
facilities which it has to offer. There- 
fore, the Colony is interested more in 
distribution rather than in production. 
Hongkong is the largest banking centre 
in the Far East, it is probably the in- 
surance metropolis of the Western 
Pacific. It has one of the finest and 
cheapest harbours in the world; it has 
excellent storage facilities and handl- 
ing charges are the lowest in Asia, 
while the speed of its unloading and 
turn-rouna of ships is unrivalled in 
this part of the world. In addition, the 
incidence of pilferage is lower in 
Hongkong than in all other Far Eastern 
ports. 


This emphasis on distribution has its 
advantages and its drawbacks. There is 
an advantage in that since Hongkong’s 
interest is in all types of trade—a 
catastrophe in one area, such as a flood 
or a drought, will not have a destruc- 
tive effect on Hongkong’s economy. On 
the other hand, Hongkong’s trade is at 
the mercy of forces over which Hong- 
kong has no control. The various inde- 
pendent nations in the Western Pacific 
can play havoc with their overseas 
trade and Hongkong’s entrepot services 
would accordingly suffer, but there is 
no direct action which the Colony could 


take to put things right. Therefore, 
Hongkong cannot compel trade to come 
within its waters; it must attract trade. 


These reasons explain why in Hong- 
kong all men are free traders not only 
by conviction but also of necessity. The 
commercial credo of the Colony is that 
the greater measure of freedom allowed 
to the movement of commodities, the 
fewer tariffs, quotas and restrictions gen- 
erally, the greater the volume of goods 
entering into international exchange is 
likely to be. In short, the measure of 
the prosperity of Hongkong is in direct 
ratio to the prosperity of the Far East 
in general and the Colony therefore 
welcomes measures which lower tariffs, 
remove restrictions, expand production 


and consumption and increase the 
psoas of multilateral international 
trade. 


Trade Regulations 


It has always been the policy of 
Hongkong Government to keep the 
regulations governing the movement of 
commodities through the Colony to a 
minimuin. Since the war it has been 
necessary to impose certain restrictions 
over cominodities which have been in 
short supply ‘and in the interests of 
safeguarding the foreign currency re- 
sources of the sterling area. Neverthe- 
less, these restrictions are imposed 
with the minimum of paper work for 
business men, the maximum speed in 
issuing, end a constant watch is kept 
to ensure that no restriction is main- 
tained beyond the time when it has 
ceased to serve the purpose for which it| 
was designed. The Department of Com- 
merce ard Industry guarantees a de- 
cision on any import or export licence 
within six office hours of application, 
but, in cases of urgency such licences 
can be issued in a matter of minutes. 


1. IMPORT REGULATIONS 


Commodities can be freely imported, 
under General Licence No. 1, from the 
following countries:— 


(1) British Commonwealth and 
Empire (except Canada), Iraq, Iceland, 
Thailand, Burma, Indochina, Indonesia, 
USA, Philippines, 


With the exception of the following 
commodities for which import licence 
must be obtained: — 


Butter, Cheese, Margarine, 
Rice and Rice Products, Sugar, 

Meat of ail kinds; 

Whisky, Beer; 


Tin, Tinplate, Lead, Iron and Steel, 
Zine and articles manufactured of 
Zinc; 

Coal, coke; Gold, Silver, Diamonds; 


Rubber; Cutlery; Tobacco, manufac- 
tured; Glass plate and sheet; 


Cotton yarn, cotton linings and 
poplin, Linen piece goods; Gunny bags. 
(2) China and Macao, 


Flour, 


With the exception of the following 
commodities for which import licence 
must be obtaind:— 


Coal, Coke; Cotton Yarn; 
Rubber; Silver; Diamonds. 


Imports from other countries than 
mentioned above require in every case 
an import licence. 


In addition, imports from countries 
not mentioned above also require an 
Exchange Permit or the authorisation 
by the Exchange Control (Assistant 
Financial Secretary, Hongkong Gov- 
ernment), Even when’ the importer has 
his own funds available in the country 
of origin, Exchange Control scrutiny is 
necessary before an import licence can 
be issued. 


Restricted Imports:—For the follow- 
ing commodities special import licence 
is required which will be issued by the 
Supplies Branch of the Department of 
Commerce & Industry after scrutiny by 
Exchange Control has been com- 
pleted:— 


Food products generally except milk 
and milk products, biscuits and canned 
fish (provided they do not originate in 
the United Kingdom) ; 


Building & constructional materials 
(e.g. structural steel, mild steel bars, 
wire, cecnent) ; 

_ Coal ane coke; Cotton yarn; Tin and 
Tinplate. 


Prohibited Imports:—The following 
commodities and. treasure can only be 
imported if a special import licence 
has been obtained: — 


Tin (except if originating in China) ; 
Swiss watches if shipped from the 
United Kingdom; Gold in any form 
(bars, coins). 


Sugar; 


Jewellery:—Except for bona fide per- 
sonal jewellery which travellers can 
bring into Hongkong, all jewellery im- 
ports require an import licence; Ex- 
change Control approval is necessary. 


Rubber:—Rubber imports require a 
special import licence. In case of im- 
ports from Indochina and Thailand 
such licences will only be issued here 
if the importer can produce a Certifi- 
cate of Origin and a British Consular 
Certificate issued by the British con- 
sulates in Indochina and Thailand. 
Rubber imports intended for re-export 
to a country outside the sterling area 
can only be effected if the importer 
(re-exporter) deposits the full foreign 
exchange proceeds with an authorised 
exchange bank in Hongkong. 


Plants:—Plants originating within 
the American tropics can only be im- 
ported if a special import licence has 
been obtained. 


Imports from Japan:—The Japan 
Trade Section of the Dept. of Com- 
merce & Industry is in charge of im- 
ports from Japan where all licences, 
after screening, are issued. 
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Il, EXPORT REGULATIONS 


Exports from Hongkong to the ster- 
ling area can be freely made except in 
the case of commodities coming under 
the category of ‘prohibited exports’ and 
of commodities originating in the 
American continent and in the Philip- 


pines when export licence (on Form 
2B) has to be applied for. 
Exports to China, Taiwan, Macao 


can be freely made except for ‘prohi-. 
bited exports’ and for commodities 
coming under the category of ‘restrict- 
ed exports’ when licence (on Form 2A) 
is required. 

Exports to Korea require the issue 
of a licence (on Form 2B). 

Exports to the USA and the Philip- 
pines if originating in China, Taiwan, 
Macao, Korea and Hongkong (manu- 
factured or produced in Hongkong) 
require the issue of a licence (on Form 
2B); exports of commodities on the 
list of ‘restricted exports’ require, as in 
the case of every other country, the 
issue of a licence (on Form 2A); other 
exports can be freely made. 

Exports to Indochina require the 
issue of a licence (on Form 2A); pro- 
ceeds of exports have to be sold to an 
authorised exchange bank in Hong- 
kong, coming either from a French 
sterling account or in HK$ from the 


account in Hongkong of a bank in 
Indochina. ? 
Exports to Thailand require the 


issue of a licence (Form 2A); proceeds 
of exports have to be sold to an autho- 
rised exchange bank in Hongkong, 
either from a Thailand sterling account 
or in HK$ from the account in Hong- 
kong of a bank in Thailand. 

Exports to Japan require the issue of 
a licence (on Form 2B); proceeds have 
to be sold to an authorised exchange 
bank under the control of the Japan 
Trade Section of the Dept. of Commerce’ 
& Industry. 

Exports to all other countries require 
the issue of a licence (on Form 2A) 
and proceeds have to be sold to an 
authorised exchange bank in Hongkong 
in accordance with Bank of England 
procedure, 

Where no export licence is required 
(sterling area countries, China, Macao) 
an Export Declaration must be return- 
ed, within 48 hours of shipment, to the 
Dept. of Commerce & Industry (which 
is required for statistical purposes). 
Export licences are valid for seven 
days unless otherwise stated, and they 
as well as Export Declarations must 
bear a HK$ 1 stamp. 

Prohibited Exports:—The following 
commodities and treasure are prohibit- 
ed exports except under licence from 
the Deo‘. of Commerce & Industry: — 

Arms, Ammunition, Explosives; 
Gold; Philatelic stamps (if shipped to 
non-sterling area countries); 

Rice, Flour, Sugar, Butter, Cheese, 
Meats (canned, all kinds, incl. ham, 
bacon), Peanut oil; 

Firewood, Charcoal; Bottles 
kinds, empty, filled, broken) ; 

Tinplates (all kinds); Steel tubes, 
galvanised, and Fittings (all sizes), 
Boiler tubes, Mild Steel plates to Lloyd’s 
specifications, Black Plate (all kinds) ; 


(all 
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Cotton, raw, Cotton Yarn, Cotton 


Waste; Gunny bags. 


Restricted Exports:—The following 
commodities and treasure are so-called 
restricted exports which require the 
issue of a licence subject to Exchange 
Control requirements; export licence 
will be granted if exporters agree to 
sell a certain percentage (between 20 
to 25%) of their US$ proceeds at the 
official rate to an authorised bank in 
Hongkong except in the case of com- 
modities originating in the sterling 
area when full surrender of proceeds is 
demanded. 

Cocount Oil; Petroleum products; 
Rubber; Diamonds; Silver; Pepper; 
Tung (Wood) oil; Copper, Lead, Tin. 

Prohibited Exports of ‘Strategic Ar- 
ticles’:—With effect from August 8, this 
year, Government has imposed export 
prohibitions on a number of so-called 
specified articles (raw materials and 
commodities considered of strategic 
importance to a potential enemy coun- 
try). The export of any ‘specified 
article’, 9s listed in the following table, 
is prohibited except if a licence is ob- 
tained from the Dept. of Commerce & 
Industry. Exports to China will not be 
permitted at the present time. 

Following are the ten groups of ex- 
port-prohibited strategic articles: — 


(1) METAL WORKING 
MACHINERY. 


Vertical boring mills, 72” or over 
table diameter. 

Broaching Machines—All sizes and 
types. 

Shaving Machines, 
gear machinery. 

Spiral bevel gear generators and 
gear cutting machines (not including 
planer type); and gear hobbers pro- 
viding for outside diameter of work 
24” or over. 

Crankshaft and camshaft grinders. 
All sizes and types. 

Fully automatic internal cylindrical 
grinding machines: (A) autontatic 
sizing; or (B) centreless. 

Automatic sizing centreless external 
cylindrical grinding machines. 

Automatic oscillating lap radial 
grinders for making ball bearing races. 

Lathes, Turret, 3” and over bar 
capacity 24” and over chuck capacity. 


not including 


Surfacing and boring lathes, 10” 
centre height and over. 
Crankshaft and camshaft lathes. 


All sizes and types. 

Machines for automatically balancing 
and correcting metal parts dynamically. 

Relieving lathes: machines specially 
designed for “backing off” of rotary 
cutters to provide clearance behind 
the cutting edge. 

Presses, Mechanical, with an effective 
operating pressure of over 1,000 tons. 

Presses, Hydraulic with an effective 
operating pressure of over 1,000 tons. 

Forging hammers having a falling 
weight exceeding 3.5 tons. 
: Forging machines capable of operat- 
ing on her stock of a diameter exceed- 
ing 3.5 or of equivalent cross-section. 

Marine and aircraft propeller blade 
profiling machines (planing, shaping, 
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milling or grinding). 

Spar millers. 

Continuous strip mills and controls. 

Plate mills and controls (except 
mills for fine plate). 

Seamless tube mill and controls. 

Reversible type electric motors 
over 1,000 h. p. and automatic controls 
for starting, stopping and reversing. 

Equipment or plants for continuous 
casting of metals into partially- 
processed mill product forms, 

Military type jigs, fixtures and 
plate metal working accessories (except 
machines). 

Deep hole drills and deep hole 
drilling machines. 

Automatic multiple spindle drilling 
machines, consisting of a cluster of 
twelve spindles or more driven from 
one power unit. 

Automatic or semi-automatic cam- 
operated thread-cutting machines, 
single or multiple spindle. 

All machines and equipment specially 
designed for manufacturing armaments 
including: 

a to seen 

artridge case tri i 
head finishing Nahe oan bea a 

(c) Special spinning 
bombs, 

(d) Wydraulic presses 
banding (tyre setters). 

(e) Special forging machines for 
bomb nose and tail. 

(f) Shell tappers. 

(g) Armour plate drilling machines 
(not including radial). 

(i) Special artillery 
casting machines. 

(j) Special boring machines for air- 
craft bomb nose and tail. 

(k) Gun-jump screw lathes. 

(1) Rifle working machines. 

Tires, pneumatic, and inner tubes of 
a kind specially constructed to be bul- 
let proof or to run when deflated. 

Fi aha rae grades). Amosite, 
standard commerica ade (Bi, B 
3/MD. 2.) ¥ ‘ a 

Mica (strategic grades). Block (good 
stained or better), film and muscovite 
splittings and phlogopite splittings 
which conform to the American Socie- 
ty of Testing Materials standards or to 
India-Calcutta standards. 

All foil (paper thickness) 
equipment, 

High speed compressors for wind 
tunnels (8,000 revolutions per minute 
and over; Mach. number 0.7 and over). 

‘Turbo blowers having compression 
ratio of 2 or better. 

Artificial graphite. 

Quartz crystals and plates. 


lathes for 


for shell 


centrifugal 


rolling 


Valves and cocks with corrosive- 
resistance lining, 

Electrically controlled automatic 
valves. 


Searchlight control units. 


(2) STEEL MILL PRODUCTS. 
Landing mats for aircraft. 
Gilding metal, clad steel for bullet 
envelopes. 
Gun forgings, 


: rough and gu - 
gings, alloy rough. a 
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Ferro columbium. 
Ferro Zirconium. 


(3) CHEMICALS. 


Calcium permanganate. 

Potassium permanganate. 

Di-nitro-toluene solids and oils, 

Stabilisers for explosives. 

(a) ethyl and methyl centralites. 

(b) diphenylamine. 

(c) N, N—diphenylurea (unsym- 
metrical diphenylurea). 

(d) Methyl—N, N —diphenylurea 
(methyl unsymmetrical diphenyludea). 

(e) Ethyl—N, N — diphenylurea 
(ethyl unsymmetrical diphenylurea). 

(£) Ethyl phenyl urethane. 

(g) diphenyl urethane. 

(h) diortho tolyl urethane. 

Pentaerythritol and pentaerythritol- 
tetra-nitrates. 

Hexamethylene-tetramine. 

Hydrazine Hydrate. 

Mercury fulminate, lead azide, lead 
styphnate and lead thiocyanate. 

Nitro-guanidine. 

Hydrogen-peroxide 
cent. strength). 

Glycols and their compounds. 

Silicon Organic Compounds. 

Aluminium chloride, anhydrous. 

Barium nitrate, barimn chromate. 

Sodium metallic. 

Teflon (Fluoron). ’ 

Magnesium silicate (steatite). 

Potassium tetroxide. 


(4) CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT. 
Podbielniak extractors. ‘ 
Compressors delivering liquids or 

gases at 300 lbs. per square inch or 

over. ; 

Gauges or measuring pressures in 
excess of 100 atmospheres (gauge pres- 
sures of 1,470 pounds per square inch 
or 103 kilograms per square cen- 
timetre). 

Ammonia oxidation, 

(a) Complete installations. 


(Over 50 per 


(b) Catalizers suitable for ammonia 
oxidation. 

Hydrogenation, 

(a) Complete installations. 

(b) Catalizers suitable for hydro- 
genation. 


Equipment for chemical reactions at 
pressures over 200 psi. _ 

(a) Complete installations. 

(b) Autoclaves and 
specially designed therefore. 

Nitrators. 

Methanol Oxidation. 

\a) Complete installations. 


digesters 


(b) Catalizers suitable for methanol 
oxidation. ; 
Gas liquefying equipment and 


equipment for handling liquefied gas, 
designed for operation at pressures of 
300 psi or over. 

Vacuum-insulated storage or trans- 
portation containers for liquids or 
liquefied gases 25 litres capacity or 
more. 

Hydrogen producing equipment 
(water gas, electrolytic, gas cracking, 
gas extraction processes). 

Complete installations for anti- 
biotics production and specialized com- 
ponents thereof. 
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(5) NON-FERROUS METALS 

Copper rotating bands for shell and 
other copper munitions components. 

Brass rolled cartridge strip with 63 
to 72% of copper. 

Brass and bronze fabrications for 
munitions, anvils, fabrications for 
bullet cup (gliding metal clad steel), 
cartridge belt link, primer cap, shell 
rotary band, 

Cobalt ore, residue and metal and 
cobalt bearing scrap (concentrate, ar- 
senical crystals), 

Columbium (niobium) metal, alloys, 
ore, concentrates and scrap. 

Zirconium metal, alloys and 
pounds. 

Bismuth metal. 

Stronthium ores, concentrates, metal 
and compounds. 

Titanium metal. 


com-= 


TRANSPORTATION 

EQUIPMENT 

Marine diesel engines of 1,500 h.p. 
and over, (except those with rotary 
speed of less than 200 r.p.m. 

All types of Diesel engines of follow- 
ing characteristics: 

(i) 200 to 300 h.p. with rotary speed 
of 1,000 r.p.m. or over. (Accepted by 
Consultative Group, 23 November, 
1949). 

(ii) 300 to 800 h.p. with rotary speed 
of 600 e.p.m. or over. 

(iii) over 800 h.p. with rotary speed. 
of 400 r.p.m. or over. Well cars over 
10 tons, 

Tank cars (rail) over 10 tons. 


(6) 


(7) PETROLEUM 

Aviation motor fuels, 86 octane and 

above. 

Lubricating oils, aviation, high visco- 

sity index. 

Lubricating oils, 

viscosity index. 

Lubricating greases, except graphite: 

(a) containing synthetic oil; 

(b) containing lithium soap; 

(c) for very high or very low per- 
performance (temperature and/ 
or pressure). 

Reference fuels. 

Hydraulic oils containing synthetics. 

Heavy duty detergent motor oils. 

Extreme pressure gear Oils lubricants. 

Special fuels and tubes for use at low 

temperature. 

Additives for motor oil. 

Tetra-ethyl lead fluid. 

Tetra-ethyl lead. ) 

Alkylates. 

Cumens and 

substitutes. 

Hydrocodiners. 

Hydropolymers. 

Isohexanes 

Isoctanes. 

Isopentanes. 

Isopropylether. 

Neohexanes. 

Triptane. ) * 

Crude petroleum. 

Motor fuel. 

Diesel Oil (all nautical), 

Kerosene. 

Lubricating oils and greases. 

Fuel oil. 


aviation, medium 


(High octane 
blending agents: 
for aircraft 
fuels). 


sO PRS OS 
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(8) PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT 


Oil well drilling and exploration 
equipment. 

Solvent treatment equipment for lube 
oil production. 

Hot oil pumps for alkylation, thermal 
and catalytic cracking, isomerizatioir 
and hydroforming equipment. 


Casing and oil pipe; seamless and 


welded. 

(9) ELECTRONICS. 

_ Radio valve manufacturing machi- 
nery. 


Electronic computors, except busi- 
ness type calculating machines. 

Electronic microspes, 

Infra-red absorption meters. 

Apparatus of a kind used to measure 
electric impedance at frequencies ex- 
ceeding sixty megacycles per second 
and specialized parts thereof. 


Radio field strength meters of a kind 
used at frequencies exceeding sixty 
megacycles per second; and specialized 
parts of such meters. 

Radio spectrum analysers, being ap- 
paratus capable of indicating the single 
frequency components of’ multi-fre- 
quency oscillations having: frequencies’ 
exceeding one hundred kilocycles per 
second; and ‘specialized parts of such 
analysers. 


Radio-frequency signal generators, 
being screened electric oscillators as- 
sociated with attenuators of a kind 
used to provide signals having fre- 
quencies exceeding three hundred 
megacycles per second and: magnitude 
less than one microwatt or ten milli- 
volts peak value; and specialized parts 
of such generators. 

Balances, electronic, capable of de- 
tecting differences in weight smaller 
than ten microgrammes; and specializ- 
ed parts of such balances, 

Resistors temperature-sonsitive, of a 
kind used in bolometers or in the mea- 
suremen* of electric power below ten 
milliwatts, but not including electric 
lamps. 

Apparatus for detecting or locating 
objects vnder water (excluding speci- 
fic civil items; e.g., apparatus for de- 
tecting shoals of fish), 

Location apparatus of a kind used 
for detecting objects or for determin- 
ing the relative direction position or 
motion of objects by means of the con- 
stant velocity or rectilinear-propagation 
characteristics of electromagnetic 
waves having frequencies between 108 
cycles per second (3 meters—100 
megacycles) and 4 x 1014 (0.75 
microns) ; and specialized parts and 
accessories of such apparatus; and 
specialized equipment for testing or 
calibrating such apparatus. 

Radar and- radio navigation equip- 

ment (other than directionfinders) 
operating at frequencies below one 
hundred megacycles per second. 
_ Pulse modulators capable of provid- 
ing electric impulses of peak power ex- 
ceeding ten kilowatts; and pulse-trans- 
fonmers and pulse-forming equipment 
pe specialized parts of such modu- 
ators. 
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Electromagnetic waveguides, reson- 
ant circuits radiators of a kind used at 
frequencies exceeding six hundred 
megacycles per second; and articles or 
equipment incorporating, or designed 
to be connected to or to be incorporat- 
ed in any such item. : 


Communication equipment of a kind 
using infra-red radiation or ultrasonic 
waves; end specialized parts thereof. 


Apparatus of a kind used to jam or 
otherwise interfere with radio recep- 
tion, and specialized parts of such ap- 
paratus. 


Communication equipment of a kind 
exclusively designed for use ‘in air- 
craft; and specialized parts of such 
equipment. 


Radio receivers panoramic, being 
receivers which search automatically a 
part of the radio-frequency spectrum 
and indicate visibly the signals receiv- 
ed, and specialized parts of such recei- 
vers. 


‘Telecontrol-equipment suitable for 
eontyglling pilotless aircraft and guid- 
‘ed weapons. 

Cathode-ray oscilloscopes with time 
basis shorter than two microeconds; 
and specialized parts of such apparatus. 


Photomultiplier tubes and specialized 
parts thereof, 


Valves, thermionic of a kind used 
with a potential difference exceeding 
nine thousand volts between electrodes, 
or of a kind used at frequencies ex- 
ceeding two hundred and fifty megacy- 
cles per second, or of .a kind that can 
be passed through a circular hole one- 
half inch in diameter; and specialized 
parts of such valves. 


Crystal rectifiers of a kind used at 
frequencies exceeding three thousand 
megacycles per second, and specialized 
parts of such rectifiers. 


Cables of very low attenuation and 
high uniformity as used for frequencies 
of the order of magnitude of 3000 mc/s 
and above. 

Design data, manufacturing techni- 
que and specialized tools for making 
any controlled items. 

Amplifiers, high gain, stable linear 
pulse designed to operate within the 
range of 50 cycles per second to 10 
amegacyvies per second and of input re- 
sistance not less than 10 megohms. 

Electrometers, except student type. 
(10) MARINE EQUIPMENT. 

Warships and hulls or parts of hulls 
for such ships. 

Multicore cables suitable for harbour 
defence purposes and minesweeping. 

Gyro-compasses, gyro repeaters. 

Magnetic and accoustic minesweep- 
ing equipment. 

Submarine batteries. 


Carbamite. 

Polyethelene. 

Styrene. 

Seisometer and gravimeters. 
Meteorological sounding balloons, 


1100 gr. or larger. 
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IMPORTS INTO HONGKONG 
Regulations & General Information 


SHIPPING DOCUMENTS 

Consular Documents:—No consular 
documents are required on shipments 
to Hongkong. 

Commercial Invoices:—A copy of tha 
commercial invoice is required to be 
submitted by the importer to the Hong- 
kong Department of Commerce and 
Industry cnly where the shipment con- 
tains dutiable merchandise. No special 
form of invoice is required; however, 
it should contain exact details of the 
shipment, such as number of packages, 
marks, prices and description of goods, 
quantity, freight, and insurance, the 
last two items of course being omitted 
on c.if, shipments. 


Bill of Lading:—The importer is re- 
quired by shipping companies to pre- 
sent one negotiable bill of lading to 
effect clearance of cargo. 


Certificate of Origin:—Certificates of 
origin are not required, but are advis- 
able on shipments of cotton and rayon 
yarn and textiles. 


Sanitation and other Special Docu- 
meénts:—No sanitation, fumigation, or 
other special kinds of certificates are 
required on any items of merchandise. 


Documents on Parcel Post:— There 
are no documentary requirements ap- 
plicable to shipments by parcel post 
other than that, in the case of dutiable 
goods, the Department of Commerce 
and Industry requires one copy of the 
commercial invoice. 


Correction of Pocuments:—Shipping 
documents may be amended for any 
valid reason,. such as the consignee’s 
agreement to accept loose goods in lieu 
of original packings which have 
broken, or to correct marks incorrectly 
stenciled by the shipper. There is no 
time limit for such correction, nor is 
there any charge or fee involved. 


Gift Packages:—There are no special 
provisions for the importation of gift 
packages. 

Samples and Advertising Matter:— 
Commercial travelers who bring in 
reasonable quantities of dutiable goods 
as samples are ordinarily not required 
to pay import duties thereon, although 
technically: liable for such payment. 
There are no special regulations or 
prohibitions on«the importation of ad- 
vertising material. 


LABELING, MARKING, AND 
PACKING 


Labeling:—There are no labeling or 
marking requirements other than that 
dangerous goods must contain special 
labels. describing their contents and 
printed in both English and Chinese 
characters before delivery can be 
taken. The list of dangerous goods, 
which contains a few hundred items, 
includes the following classifications: 
Gunpowéeer, nitrate mixtures, nitro- 
compounds, chlorate mixtures, fulmin- 
ates, ammunition, fireworks, compress- 
ed gases, substances which become 


dangero'is by interaction with water 
or air, or which give off inflammable 
vapor, corrosive substances, ete. The 
classification of dangerous goods is at 
present being revised to conform more 
closely with that used by the United 
Kingdom and other countries. Although 
the labels must be affixed to the dan- 
gerous goods, it is immaterial whether 
they are put on by the exporter or im- 
porter, this being left for arrangement 
between the parties concerned. 


Marking:—There are no regulations 
in regard to the marking of outside 
packing cases. Uncased cargoes usually 
have tags attached to them or marks 
painted on them. 


Packing:— Because of Hongkong’s 
tropical climate and high humidity, it 
is advisable that packing be weather- 
proof and that individual cases be seal- 
ed in waterproof paper. A grease coating 
or some similar protective is essential for 
metal goods. Crates and boxes should 
be well made with a view to with- 
standing any attempts at pilferage, al- 
though the incidence of pilferage is the 
lowest in the Far East. Handling in- 
structions should be in Chinese charac- 
ters or else expressed by selfexplana- 
tory symbols. 


Trade-Marks:— The first user of a 
trade-mark is entitled to its registra- 
tion and exclusive use. After registra- 
tion, the trade-mark, including a re- 
production, must be advertised for 
three consecutive months in the Hong- 
kong Government Gazette in order to 
become effective. The charges for valid 
registration of a trade-mark are: 
Stamp on the declaration forms, $3; 
application fee, $10, and the registra- 
tion fee, $20. The cost of advertising in 
the Gazette is approximately $50 for 
the 3 month period. Persons interested 
in the registration of trade-marks, 
should consult their attorneys who can 
arrange to take the appropriate action 
before the trade-mark office. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS AND 
EXCHANGE CONTROLS 


Licenses:—No import licenses have 
been required since October 1948 for 
goods imported from hard currency 
areas, except for butter, cheese, mar- 
garine, flour, . rice and rice products, 
sugar, meat of all kinds, tin, tin plate, 
coal, coke, cotton yarn, diamonds, rub- 
ber, silver, gold, gunny bags, cotton 
linings and poplin, linen piece goods, 
lead, cutlery, whiskey, beer, manufac- 
tured tobacco, plate and sheet glass, 
iron and steel, zinc and zine processed 
articles, and plants originating within 
the American tropics (between lati- 
tudes 23 %° N. and S.). The food pro- 
ducts just enumerated (excepting milk 
and milk products, biscuits, and canned 
fish), coal, coke, cotton yarn, tin and 
tin plate, and building and construction 
materials also require approval by the 
Government before licenses for their 
importation can be granted. 
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Gold bars and coins are prohibited 
from importation. Imports of jewelry 
require the approval of the Exchange 
Control in addition to that of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, 
except that small quantities of per- 
sonal jewelry may be imported upon 
application direct to the Department of 
Commerce. 


Exchange Controls:—United States 
dollar exchange at the official rate is 
granted only for. essential imports 
which are not obtainable in so‘*t-cur- 
rency countries. However, importers 
may use their own dollar funds or ex-= 
change purchased in the local open but 
legal market to pay for imports from 
the United States. More than 85 per- 
cent of Hongkong’s imports from, the 
United States are financed in this 
manner. 


Quarantine Reégulations:—There are 
no quarantine regulations applicable to 
imports of plants and animal products. 


Antidumping Provisions:—Hongkong 
has no antidumping regulations. 


Special Requirements: — Although 
there are no restrictions on the impor- 
tation of automobiles, left-hand drive 
vehicles cannot be registered for use in 
Hongkong after January 1, 1950, unless 
the vehicle was licensed before that 
date, or was ordered from the manu- 
facturer prior to November 5, 1949, 
However, temporary licenses will be 
given for vehicles belonging to visitors 
whose stay does not exceed 90 days. 


DUTIES AND TAXES 


Import duties are levied on only five 
commodities, namely; tobacco and to- 
bacco products, liquors, hydrocarbon 
oils, table waters, and toilet prepara- 
tions and proprietary medicines. The 
duty on tobacco is based on the pound 
weight and that on liquors, hydrocar- 
bon oils, and table waters, by the im- 
perial gallon (1.2009 American gal- 
lons); and toilet preparations and pro- 
prietary medicines at 25 percent of the 
f.o.b. price ex-shipping port. In addi- 
tion, a registration fee of 15 percent of 
the landed value, less a deduction for 
the value of the tires, tools, and acces- 
sories, is charged upon each motor 
vehicle of non-British manufacture. 


Preferential Duties: — Preferential 
duties are imposed on liquors and to- 
bacco products if of British Empire 
origin, and there is no registration fee 
on British-manufactured motor ve- 
hicles. 


Conversion of Foreign Values:—Du- 
ties on liquor, tobacco, toilet prepara- 
tions and proprietary medicines, table 
waters, end hydrocarbon oils are pay- 
able in Hongkong dollars at the official 
rate of $5.71 equals US$1; while the 
registration fee on non-British manu- 
factured motor vehicles is payable at 
the open-market rate prevailing on the 
date of arrival of the vehicle. 


Dutiable Weight:—Dutiable weight is 
‘the net weight. 
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ENTRY, TRANSIT, AND 
WAREHOUSING 


Entry:—The only shipping document 
required by shipping companies in 
Hongkong for effecting clearance of 
cargo is one negotiable bill of lading, 
which, when presented by the impor- 
ter, is either endorsed or retained by 
the shippers in exchange for a delivery 
order. The Department of Commerce 
and Industry requires one copy of the 
commercial invoice in every case where. 
dutiable goods are imported, or a copy 
of the carrier’s air waybill in the case 
of air-express shipments. However, 
most foreign exporters usually send 
the importer two sets of documents by 
separate mails as a precaution against 
loss in transit, each comprising one ne- 
gotiable bill of lading, a marine in- 
surance policy, and commercial invoice. 


Dutiable commodities for import or 
for transshipment are removed from 
the vessel to bond under a Removal 
Permit, a further permit is taken out 
when the goods are removed for con- 
sumption or export. If goods which are 
in transit remain on board ship, no ac- 
tion is required. 

Transit and Transshipment:—Appro- 
ximately 90 percent of the cargoes en- 
tering Hongkong are for reexport. 
These require no special formalities, 
except that in certain cases, which vary 
from time to time, an import license is 
issued only on condition that reexport 
will take place, 

Warehousing Regulations:—All ware- 
houses or godowns are privately own- 
ed, a few being registered or approved 
for storage of dutiable cargoes. Normal 
landing charges, which are payable 
by the consignee, include receiving, 
sorting, stacking, 7 days’ free storage, 
and delivery to door of transit shed. 


Warehousing charges vary with the 
type of merchandise. The landing 
charge on autobobiles, per ton of 40 cu. 
ft., is $6.07; lumber, 40 cu. ft., $7.23; 
machinery, 20 cwt., $9.80; old newspa- 
pers, per bale of not more than 280 1b., 
$1.12; general unspecified cargo per 40 
cu. ft., $4.48, or per 20 cwt., $5.04, The 
storage rates per week for the forego- 
ing are: Automobiles, $3.60; lumber, 
$0.60; machinery, $0.75; old newspa- 
pers, $0.10; and, for general cargo, the 
rate is $0.60 on either a volume of 40 
cu. ft. or weight of 20 cwt, 
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FREE PORT 


Hongkong was established as a free 
port in 1841. Although import duties 
are levied on five items, in addition to 
which there is a registration fee on 
motor vehicles of non-British Empire 
manufacture, they are not applicable_ 
to imports which are intended forreex- 
port. Ample bonded warehouses are 
available for transshipment of dutiable 
goods and every facility is given to 
such transshipment, 


ABANDONED AND REEXPORTED 

GOODS 

Abandoned Goodsi—There are No 
Government regulations regarding 
abandoned goods. Few cases of this 
nature occur; when they do, the goods 
are usually sold by the steamship 
company through the warehouse com- 
pany to defray storage charges after 
advertisement of intention to make 
such a sale. 


Reexported Goods:—Duty on goods 
exported ex-bond is not levied if the 
exporter produces a landing certificate 
from the customs at the destination, 
evidencing that the reexport was made. 
In certain cases duty may be levied 
prior to reexport on production of a 
landing certificate. 


PENALTIES AND DISPUTES 


For the majority of offenses under 
the Dutiable Commodities Ordinance, 
the penalty is 6 months’ imprisonment 
or $500 fine. Evasion of duty carries a 
penalty of $2,000 or 10 times the duty 
sought to be evaded, whichever is the 
greater. Since duty on merchandise for 
local consumption is paid before re= 
moval from bond, penalties for late 
payment do not occur. Failure to fur- 
nish an import or export declaration 
may be punished with a fine of $250 or 
imprisonment for 6 months. 


Where fenalties are provided under 
the ordinance, an appeal may be lodged 
against the magistrate’s decision. An 
appeal against a decision of the Direc- 
tor of Commerce and Industry may be 
made ‘to the Governor. 


Refund of duty on goods imported 
for local consumption but later reex- 
ported are ordinarily made upon ap- 
plication to the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry. 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


During October, 30 applications for 
registration were received from fac- 
tories and workshops by the HK Dept. 
of Labour, 8 being on the Island and 
22 in Kowloon and the New Terri- 
tories; 10 registration certificates were 
cancelled (4 HK and 6 Kowloon & 
N.T.); 15 applications were refused (8 
and 7), of which 13 were in respect of 
premises for which no formal applica- 
tion for registration was made; and 26 
registration certificates were issued (7 
and 19). 


Below is given a list of registered 
and recorded factories in October: 


M. F. Total 


1 Paper Cards .... 14 110 124 
3 Metal Wares .... 41 40 81 
i Torch Cases ..... 25 45 70 
3 paw: Mills foc. 56 4 60 
1 Fruit (Preserved) 17 36 53 
1 Rubber Wares .. 20 32 52 
2 Weaving (Cotton) 24 20 44 
QePrintino en ween 30 — 30 
22Optical laccsese ce 28 28 
1 Paper (Dyeing) . PAL 3 24 
1 Vermicelli” ...... 17 2 19 
ZNOOGICS: eueiayn- sere 15 1 16 
1 Plastic Wares ... 8 7 15 
1 Electro Plating .. 15 — 15 
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2 Engineering .... 14 —_ 14 
Li Bin (Cans). ire ctens 13 — 13 
1 Feathers ....... 13 —_ 13: 
1 Packing (Cargo) 10 — 10 
1 Perfumery ...... 10 — 10 
1 Electrical 
Appliances 8 _— *@ 
1 Electric Power 7 — 7 
Te Laundry, vais weet 7 — 7 
31 413 300. 713 


Factories changing their names during 
October numbered 7. Registered and 
recorded factories and workshops clos- 
ed in October numbered 10, including 
1 paper bags, 1 paper cards, 1 optical, 
1 electric, 1 rubber, 1 garment, 1 un- 
derwear, 1 towel and 1 weaving. 

For the period January-October 1950, 
a total of 413 applications for registra- 
tion had been received (141 HK, 272 K. 
& N.T.), 131 registration certificateg 
had been cancelled (48 and 83), 60 
applications were refused (24 and 36), 
35 being for premises for 
formal application for registration had 
been made (15 and 20), and 353 regis- 
tration certificates had been issued 
(111 and 242). 

As at the end of October, the follow- 
ing are the figures for factories regis- 
tered and recorded with the Depart- 
ment of Labour as well as of applica- 
tions under consideration: 


Kowloon 
HK. &N.T. Total 
Factories & work- 


shops. registered 347 866 1213 
Applications under 
consideration 151 168 319 
498 1034 1532 
Industrial Accidents 


Injuries and industrial accidents re- 
ported in October amounted to 42 cases) 
involving 42 persons, of which 2 were 
fatal. Of these cases, 9 were caused by 


machinery (all in registered factories), 


1 fatal accident was due to transport, 
ie., an Overturned runaway lorry, 2. 
came under the heading of explosiong 
or fire, (1 in registered factory), 4 were 
due to poisonous, hot or corrosive sub- 
stances (3 in registered factories), 10 
were from falls (4 in registered fac- 
tories), 6 (1 fatal) were from falling 
objects (all in registered factories), i 
was from a fall of ground, and 9 were 
due to miscellaneous causes (6 in re- 
gistered factories). 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIES 


Enamelware 


The enamelware factories have been 
kept consistently busy during this year 
and for the period January-September 
shipments to British Commonwealth 
countries under Imperial preference 
certificate and to countries requiring a 
certificate of origin amounted to 1.4 
million dozen totalling $7.6 million. 
Highest exports were in April, or 
203,662 dozen valued at $1.17 million 
and lowest in February, or 84,911 dozen 
at $528,724. The monthly average for 


which no. 
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1949 was 213,737 dozen valued at 
$919,823. 

For the first six months of the year 
exports of enamelware to all countries 
(including those mentioned above) 
totalled over $11.2 million. Of these 
shipments Thailand imported up to the 
value of $2.4 million, Malaya took up 
to $1.59 m., East Africa $1.4 m., West 
Africa $1.1 m., Indonesia $821,000, 
South Africa $706,956, the Philippines 
$682,732, Central China $329,073 and 
South China (including Macao) $353,- 
932. 


Underwear 

The local underwear manufacturing 
industry received a _ considerabie 
stimulus this year by entry into the 
British market, and until June factories 
were kept busy filling the large orders. 
received. After completion of these 
orders, heavy demands from Indonesia, 
which took around 80% of the output, 
helped to fill the gap in addition to 
supplying Malayan, African and West 
Indian requirements. 

As a result of trading difficulties in 
Canton, over 40 factories this year 
transferred to Hongkong, bringing the 
total output of the industry up to 3,500 
dozen shirts and underwear per day. 

Exports of underwear to members of 
the British Commonwealth under Im- 
perial preference certificate and to 
countries requiring a certificate of 
origin for the period January-Septem- 
ber 1950, totalled 216,759 dozen shirts 
and underwear valued at $12.1 million: 


Shirts & Clothing exported under 


1.P.c. & C.O. 
1950 $ 
ATUL viecoieres sorts) cdaneroratee 627,811 
February 2S. .ccesperiec snus eter 524,439 
MATOS Prene.cs ecatereas @eattaxarene 1,283,095 
Aprily, Tes... cu teteataneraete 2,692,597) 
Maye iis: Bia slas.occ che ede 3,089,572: 
DUINEVA Ariysitsivareehe 0, cca eanerete 1,408,253 
DULY ahh okie serene Me eke 706,206 
ANgUste 7 Pivhe toate cates ook 761,620 
September’ © suertis sivce as 990,739 
12,084,333 


Needles and Pins 


Local needle and pin factories, stimu- 
lated by the announcement of the 
Indian Government that Hongkong 
needles could be imported into that 
country without restrictions until De- 
cember, have« been occupied filling 
orders from Indian importers. In addi- 
tion, good orders from Burma, Central 
Africa and South America have kept 
the factories working on two shifts. 

From the lowest figure reached in 
May of HK$6,275 (for exports to British 
Commonwealth countries under Im- 
perial preference certificate and to 
countries requiring a certificate of ori- 
gin), exports during July and August 
improved to a total of over $120,000 for 
each of these months, The rush to 
complete orders slackened during Sept- 
ember, but still reached the high figure. 


of nearly $42,000. Below are given. 


details of exports of needles under 
I.P.C. and C. of O. during the nine 
months of this year: 


November T6 


No. of 

Needles $ 
DEW? gach. ater staon 5,135,000 18,517 
Reb mean, «Gsanh 17,250,000 54,555 
Wart’ one cress 3,850,000 17,049 
Apr mantis 7,000,000 25,275: 
May shane 1,750,000 6,275. 
JurieMhs.miee: 14,393,000 28,200 
Julye eee 57,762,000 124,668 
Auge miieecniset 57,469,000 123,686 
Septioaer: 2% 14,200,000 41,977 

179,509,000 $440,202 

Jan,-June 50,078,000 $149,871: 
July-Sept. 129,431,000 $290,331 


The needles are sold in tins of 5,000 
(50 tins to a case), and the price rose 
from $9 to $12 per tin following the 
Indian buying. 


In the HK Trade Returns, exports of 
locally-made needles and pins (arrived 
at after deduction of imports from 
abroad) for the period January-June 
to all countries, whether or not requir- 
ing certificate of origin’ or Imperial 
preference certificate, totalled $704,150- 
The principal countries importing these 
goods were: India, Central China, 
Pakistan, Malaya, South America, West 
Africa, Thailand, Indonesia, Egypt. 


Exports of Hongkong 
Manufactured Goods 
during October 1950 


Locally-manufactured goods export- 
ed during October under Imperial Pre-~ 
ference Certificate and Certificate of 
Origin amounted to $15,044,292 (£940,- 
000, US$2.51 million), representing a 
fall of 14.2% below the figure for 
September of $17,045,678. The main. 
reason for the drop of $2 million was 
the fall in exports of cotton yarn which 
amounted to 3720 bales valued at $5.58 
million in October as against 5989 bales 
valued at $7.56 m. in September. Ex- 
ports of cotton yarn from the Colony 
have now been prohibited. Cotton piece 
goods also declined by about $350,000, 


.and rubber shoes and flashlight torches 


dropped respectively by $47,000 and 
$375,000. To offset these falls, exports 
of shirts & clothing rose by $33,000, to 
$1.02. m. from $991,000 in September, 
enamelware amounted to $957,000 as: 
compared with $763,000, and knitting 
wares advanced to $852,000 from $814,- 
000 in September. 


Followirg are the values of exports 
of locally-rnade goods for the ten 
months of 1950, from which it will be 
noticed that July with exports amount- 
ing to over $30 million was the best 
month, constituting a record, caused 
mainly by heavy buying of cotton yarn 
by Pakistan, and the decline since then 
has been chiefly attributable to the 
cessation of this buying: 
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Monthly Exports during 1950 


DONUALI I 6:5 cette s eavele’ Cesssaiere : +» $ 9,704,802 
ODPREIY AP rian iijeitale #% wine Gkaron 9,060,148 
EBON Be aretsrws nus fuleiacetsio oie. o'e'e asascie tore 11,783,148 
EE RMS n\e/s: 9 ninin seta minsscese Scele. vyssein(sinipe Gp REd Lae 
BERT cect asic onety fb ATotetn\n wyasbiAve -ajorexg aTaIE RLS 18,870,679 
NO sls. 5: ranie,t Heetws aise Sisisis¥elivis «vista . 15,051,419 
July oj jasntehe 4 AvardbielayeDe-s ailaipielsie:aieratanate 80,108,909 
ADTURG Peo. K Aghia meine bene . 26,784,997 
eptember ee ern isting ssceeeae oe 15,044,292 

Rotel Fan/Oet, ween $165,225,100 


- 


Details of the principal items of ex- 
port under Imperial Preference Certi- 
ficate and Certificate of Origin for the 
ten months are given below: 
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doz, $ 

Australians (isle nciinc/aune 435 1,964 
British West Indies ..., 7,595 37,208 
Central America ........ 7,380 35,418 
South Africa .......... 5 26,914 161,517 
British East Africa ...., 25,444 182,865 
British West Africa .... 59,900 329,011 
Port, East Africa ...... ; 8,920 76,051 
Rarypt webeness settettacttos 15,942 73,005 
Malaya Savetate «ctelaraietae ‘ 2,500 20,248 
North Borneo .......... 1,166 9,951 
Indian0f tueostnsn afi fatacass lala 480 1,814 
Ceylon: Biainds: innate Bais 4,557 19,978 
Br, Commonwealth Others 5,255 27,829 
Néw Zetland. sie cusissens 980 7,487 
SI oc an vate er cas 3,143 15,707 
Pakistan: 5... cee: each 1,471 8,627 

otal, acetates 172,082 957,680 


Cotton Shirts Knitted Rubber Cotton Enamel Flash- 
Yarn ete. wares Shoes Pce. Gds. wares lights 
$ m. $m, $ m. $m. $m. $ m. $ m. 
ce ree eee A SOR SO ee 
1949 
Monthly average 0.24 0.50 0.64 3 pe ba} 1.53 0.72 0.52 
1950 
SARHALY Saye uice's 0.50 0.62 2.07 1.97 1.038 0.69 0.34 
February, 2. aii’. 1.51 0.52 1.87 1.31 0.81 0.52 0.52 
March | ...2404-% 0.88 1.28 2.66 2.31 0.72 0.64 0.65 
PA DPA 6 gcctriile a's. ala/e 1.53 2.69 8.51 2.05 0.95 aia@l 0.82 
Th seetdon Knee 0.48 3.08 2.13 1.28 1.06 0.99 0.60 
AIATS Clee faye oioia)0s5,>, 3.85 1.41 1.27 4.56 foany 1.38 1.12 
ZR me A ee 20.47 0.71 0.66 0.58 1.99 0.66 0.96 
(Angest.. seen. . 14.72 0.56 0.89 0.76 2.65 0.83 2.15 
September ...... 7.56 0.99 0.81 0.99 BE ie 0.76 1.23 
October ........ 5.58 1.02 0.85 0.95 1.43 0.96 6.85 
Pakistan, as usual of recent months, Shirts And Clothing 
came first in the list of countries im- doz: $ 
porting Hongkong manufactures, taking ' ’ ae 
cotton yarn to the value of $5.58 mil- ean ESE alee Hciaae eee pe Be 
2 A : ritish West Indies 2,721 128,328 
lion,—a_ considerable fall against tha ¢ , Be 5 
entral America ........ 73 4,012 
figure of $8.22 m. for September. The giuth africa .......-... 5,748 296,714 
United Kingdom followed with pur- British East Africa ..... 5,912 278,977 
chases of cotton piece goods, rubber British West Africa 1,275 65,990 
shoes and shirts & clothing amounting Port. East Africa ....... 885 39,980 
to $1.75 m., an increase against the pre- India ..............45. 10 1,800 
vious month’s figure of $1.53 m., while Ceylon” .........-...005, 1,168 99,309 
South Africa and Malaya came third Br, Commonwealth Others 1,113 59,127 
and fourth with amounts of $1.19 m. bea bere ee ee eeeeey oH Fes 
SNe Glelie respectively aaa Mt RMP te on oe os 
Exports of Locally-made Goods OE ubSopargas tas ee ee 
by Countries 
Cotton Yarn 
hal 3 Rubber Shoes 
ales 
Pakistan: “ees «ole. islet 8,720 5,581,117 pairs 3 
——$—|  (=——__ United (Kingdom Geivelee. | 161)702 420,684 
Gtalimmee fete iorisciieve 8,720 5,581,117 Australia .......ee seen 8,861 41,869 
oo —— British West Indies ...., 48,750 126,978 
Central America ...... . 2,697 10,390 
Cotton Piece Goods British East Africa ..... 19,458 29,272 
yds. $ British West Africa 15,390 88,372 
United Kingdom ........ 342,000 opsiey | Ursa onceuqaadupocdaon 720 2,992 
FAUST ral la Me teraitiics cictersieve tents 8,875 12,809 Br, Commonwealth Others 25,624 71,067 
British West Indies .... 22,400 24,006 New Zealand 1,296 2,037 
Central America ........ 3,900 3,425 Syria 7,500 42,058 
South Africa ........05, 268,600 $18,178 Burma ......... 4,682 18,769 
British East Africa ...... 28,655 $7,941 North Europe .........+, 44,359 146,610 
British West Africa 28,580 14,690 SD aie 
Malaya: “cess cmutusess ; 345,207 408,638 Total cess eeee eae 335,989 946,158 
North Borneo ....-..... 20,720 30,740 aera rcs 
Br, Commonwealth Others 25,760 83,636 . F : 
New Zealand ........... 3,200 7,200 Following are given total values of 
Baliatane in scknceonciack 40,000 62,700 locally-made goods shipped to the 
—_—_—— _ ———._ various countries under Imperial pre- 
Totally may tment ioe 4 1,132,397 1,429,565 ference certificate and certificate of 


origin: 
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Values of Goods shipped under I.P.C, & C.O. 
during October 1950 


$ 

PORIStAy) poryiciointore nes-vretpiaiosatelarats wiolareie 5,989,528 
United, Kingdom: cance ssseess a¢ ate 1,752,298 
Union of South Africa .. 1,192,664 
Malaya .,...... piiaatelstets 1,005,308 
Br, West Africa davon Kara 981,830 
Br, Haat Africa, i css soteceesee ls 670,240 
Ceylon Mavele(earexsisietsvetsipceeriater 659,996 
Br, Commonwealth Others 587,228 
North, Hurope ai icesccvesasinesenes 205,277 
Central America .. 180,245 
India cocaine 172,733 
Port, East Africa .... 172,207 
AMBEFaAT arc tecsteeretee 167,839 
Syriag aavaesiunaes 181,907 
Br, North Borneo ates 129,620 
Thailand SeisieteiteleTh en nacre er 81,208 
Bgy pte ay ccwahs leiaaleraccsaletereie: s1hesc eve 80,490 
Indonesia ..... Were» : 79,002 
New Zealand 70,006 
Burma Ot 67,181 
Traq BOOUMDOUODC 2,646 

Total 6 stetalslaiailefennettoee $15,044,292 


A detailed list follows of HK manu- 
factures despatched abroad during 
October under I.P.C, and C.O.: 


Local Manufactures exported under Imperial 
Preference Certificate & Certificate of Origin 
during October 1950 


$ 
Cotton Yarn 8,720 bls 5,581,117 
Cotton Piece Goods 1,131,997 yds 1,429,565 
Shirts and Clothing 19,808 doz 1,024,171 
Enamel Ware 172,082 doz 957,680 
Rubber Shoes 335,989 prs 946,153 
Flashlight Torches 52,991 doz 853,829 
Knitting Ware 48,063 doz) 
15,620 yds) 852,259 
Silk & Mill (Art.) 104,316 yds) 858,553 
Towels 5,016 doz) 
158,856 yds) 841,013 
Buttons 8,978 grt.grs 209,531 
Matches 8,784,000 boxes 188,560 
Socks 27,915 doz 169,549 
Bulbs for Flashlights 2,688,616 pes 149,297 
Embroidery 1,052 sets 143,657 
Kerosene Lamps 8,388 doz 120,870: 
Watch Bands 11,867 doz 110,984 
Proprietary Medicine & 
Chinese Raw Medicine 38,119 doz ) 
25,000 btls ) 110,463 
Camphor Tablets 30,900 Ibs 104,836 
Toys 23,228 doz) 108,883 
15 sets) 
Fire Crackers 1,197 cases) 85,464 
3,118 doz ) 
Plastic Ware 4,868 doz  ) 
828 gre ) 
1,182 grt.grs.) 79,413 
Cosmetic & Perfumery 18,964 doz) 
50 lbs) 75,297 
Glass Ware 750 grs) 
22,076 doz) 75,194 
Umbrellas 1,829 doz 69,857 
Batteries 80,400 doz 65,840 
Vacuum Flasks 1,688 doz 64,595 
Needles 29,300,000 pces 63,495 
Handkerchiefs 14,900 doz 60,855 
Ginger 54,678 Ibs 52,494 
Hats & Caps 5,555 doz 51,809 
Sugar Candy 72,750 cats 51,800 
Ground Nut Oil 25,950 cats 50,194 
Leather Shoes 8,286 prs 46,681 
Leather Ware 8,718 doz 44,492 
Canning & Preserving 24,199 bls 48,165 
Shoe Laces 6,660 gers prs 41,2385 
Printed Cloth 1,500 doz) 
14,850 yds) 88,853 
Pencils 8,350 grs 28,526 
Machinery 10 Nos 27,900 
Tooth Brushes 477 grs 28,297 
Camphorwood Chest 290 pees 20,980 
Rattan Cane & Peel 150 bls 19,294 
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HONGKONG RAILWAY 


‘MONTHLY REPORT’ OF KOWLOON 
CANTON aeeare FOR OCTOBER 
1950. 

‘The number of. passengers carried 
once again shows an increase over the 
previous period. : 

Passenger figures are as follows:— 


This Month Last Month 

Up 256,894 Up 227,822 
Dn. 220,895 Dn. 224,345 
477,789 452,657 


The increase is seasonal and usual 
during the winter months when many 
people and schools take advantage of 
the lovely weather to point in the New 
Territories. 

Passenger revenue was affected on 
October 4th., 5th and 6th by the threat 
of the typhoon, the loss in revenue 
during the typhoon: period being es- 
timated at $15,000. 

Goods traffic was the heaviest in any 
month since the re-occupation, 38,142 
tons being carried while revenue earn-~- 
ed from goods traffic at $275,771 _was 
the highest in any month of this Rail- 
way’s history. 

Principal goods forwarded were iron 
bars, galvanised iron wire, galvanised 
iron wire shorts, gavanized iron sheets, 
rubber sheets, fertilizer, gunny bags, 
ammonium sulphate, rubber tyres (for 
trucks), caustic, foreign medicine, auto 
parts and cocoanut oil. , 

Principal inward goods were tea oil, 
wood oil, bran, beans, bean cakes, 
native medicine, nutgall, eggs and pigs 
and poultry. 

It is of interest at this period of the 
year to compare the results for the 
first six months with those of the cor- 
responding period last year. There has 
been a very substantial increase in re- 


venue as the following figures 
‘reveal :— 
$ 
Aluminium Ware 1,712 doz 18,712 
Paints Varnish & Lacquer 1,473 galls) 
279 lbs ) 15,750 
Rattan Wares 62 crates) 
224 sets ) 
5,400 sa. ft.) 
6 pels ) 
1,460 pees ) 15,341 
Cigarettes 34 cases 13,352 
Iron Charcoal 170 doz 11,016 
Hurricane Lanterns 269 doz 9,944 
Ropes 8,190 lbs 8,406 
Mosquito Destroyer 19,100 boxes 7,022 
Gourmet Powder 73 doz 5,098 
Preserved Meat 527 cats 4,896 
Rain Coats 51 doz 3,871 
Bean Sticks 1,726 lbs 2,987 
Hard Ware 6,826 doz ) 
13,000 sets) 
260 grs ) 2,584 
Tea 489 lbs 2,339 
Mats & Matting 642 pes ) 
15 bls ) 1,648 
Printed Paper 10,800 pes 1,210 
Candles 1,291 doz 1,129 
Fibre Ware 20 doz 607 
Cotton Thread & Twine 15 doz 300 
Total $15,044,292 


Particulars Apr.-Sept. Apr.-Sept. Percentage 
1949. 1950 (increase) 
Passenger Nos, 2,440,688  $,052,721 25 7% 
Goods Tonnage 17,252 182,477 958% 
Total Revenue $3,656,142 $5,280,160 44% 
Net Profit 
(Approx.) $2,076,837 $5,553,841 1% 


A decision which contributed to a 
general improvement in the operation 
of the Railway was the fencing of the 
area of the improvised station at Lowu. 
The completion of this in April at a 
cost of approximately $29,000 made a 
great difference to, the efficiency of 
ticket collection and inspection, and 
resulted in an all round reduction in 
ticketless travel. Train punctuality 
was improved by the elimination of the 
long stop at Sheung Shui for collection 
and checking of tickets, and when a 
new timetable was brought into opera- 
tion on June Ist. it was possible to run 
fast trains between Kowloon and Lowu 
and vice versa for through passengers, 
ticket cotlection taking place at the two 
terminals. A surcharge of 20% was 
levied on passengers travelling by 
these trains, and additional revenue 
accruing from this source from June 
1st to Sept. 30th amounted to $182,091. 

The increased traffic has thrown con- 
siderable extra work on all station and 
operating staff as apart from the extra 
work involved in booking passengers 
and goods, the increases have neces- 
sitated the running of additional trains, 
the average number per day over the 
British Section having risen from 25 
in 1949 to 30 1950. 

Most frains are badly overcrowded 
and this has attracted a certain number 
of undesirables and bad characters 
which has made the work of ticket 
collectors, train staff and Police etc. 
much more difficult. Coaches are now 
cleaned in station platforms in the 
short intervals between journeys, and 
are only taken out of service when re- 
pairs affecting either their safety, or 
major overhauls are necessary. There 
are no spare coaches at all, and every 
time one is withdrawn from service 
for a short period more overcrowding 
results. This is the fundamental cause 
of most of the complaints which are 
now received and whilst the “soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath’, it is not a 
satisfactory remedy for what are often 
justifiable complaints. It is most un- 
fortunate that despite repeated repre- 
sentations to the Crown Agents, the 
new coaches drdered in 1946 will not 
arrive until 1952, and if present traffic 
density continues, little relief of the 
overcrowding and discomfort can be 
afforded till then. 

It has, however, been found from 
experience that although passengers 
grumble at overcrowding, they grum- 
ble still more if they are turned away 
altogether, and the Management have 
come to the conclusion that it is better 
to permit the former which appears to 
be the lesser of two evils, provided the 
safety factor is not over-strained. 
Revenue earned. (September 16th—October 15th.) 

Passen- Mics. Total B.S. 
gers Goods Receipts Revenue 


LOCAL $510,773 $262,485 $ 92,801 $866,059 


There is a difference of $100,795 
when compared with the previous 
month, hut the greater part of this 
figure is due to the cost of season and 
scholar’s tickets paid for in the month 
of September amounting to $59,566. 
Other differences are $22,853 reduction 
in passenger revenue, $20,284 less on 
inward goods and $3,854 in miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Way & Works. 

The third shipment of “Mai Yang” 
sleepers (5,336 pcs.) arrived from 
Bangkok on 13.10.50. The total number 
delivered up to date is 14.755 pcs. as 
against 22,371 on order. 

The Forestry Officer recommended 
that the Yang sleepers should be treat- 
ed by the open tank process with 50% 
creosote and 50% diesel oil mixture. A 
pre-war plant for treating “Kempas” 
sleepers was therefore reconditioned, 
and used for this purpose. Work was 
started on 3.10.50. 

The installation of the new double- 
wire signalling mechanism at Taipo 
Station was completed on 15.10.50 and 
handed over to the ‘Traffic Department 
on 19.10.50. 

‘The installation of same mechanism 
at Taipo Market was started on 
20.10.50 and will be completed in the 
middle of next month. Prior to this 
installation, the Main Line switches 
and crossings were renewed with 95-Ilb 
section. These installations will effect 
a saving in staff. 

Sleepers and ballast underneath all 
the road crossings in the New Territo- 
ries were renewed. It was discovered 
that the majority of the reinforced 
concrets slabs had been broken, pre- 
sumably by heavy vehicles. These will 
be recast and replaced gradually. 

Weed-killing experiments have been 
carried out by a representative of the 
Imperial Chemical Industries (China) 
Ltd. on a portion of railway track at 
Blackhead Point during the month. 
Tests are still in progress. 
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Hongkong Telephone Service 


There are at present 28,940 public 
telephone stations working in Hong- 
kong and these are distributed as 
follows:— 


1. On the Island 15,168 Direct Lines, 
22,424 Stations, 


2. On the Mainland, 5,014 Direct 
Lines, 6,516 Stations, 


At the end of last year the total 
number of direct exchange lines work- 
ing on the Hongkong Telephone Com- 
pany’s system was 19,661 and the 
number for extensions 8061, making a 
total of 27,732 stations. (The Hong- 
kong Telephone Co. Ltd., a public com- 
pany, provides the telephone service 
in the Colony). In 1945 the total num- 
ber of stations amounted to 6000. 


Present development plans include 
the installation of a modern automatic 
telephone exchange of 5,000 lines in 
the Eastern area of Victoria, certain: 
developments to extend the. capacity of 


the Central system, the installation of 
a new satellite exchange to serve thei 
Shaukiwan area, developments to im- 
prove and extend the telephone service 
in the Stanley, Repulse Bay and Pok- 
fulam areas. 


On the mainland it is planned to 
considerably extend the service in 
Kowloon, and to open small automatic 
exchanges in areas at present without 
telephone service in the New Terri- 
tories. 


A small exchange is to be installed 
on Cheung Chau Island, this being 
served by radio, and in conjunction 
with Cable & Wireless Ltd., the exist- 
ing radio telephone services will be 
extended by the inclusion of service to 
Singapore. 


Radio Telephone 


Radio Telephone communication ex- 
ists with the following places, the rates! 
being marked against each:— 


Addl. Report 
3 Mins: Min: Charge: 
lea te Sb ewetianca non otaaoocsaurd $60.00 $20.00 $3.20 
Norway, ) 
Sweden, ) via London .............. 72.00 24.00 7.20 
Finland, ) 
Hungary. ) 
France, ) 
Holland, Nevin scondon sees sarees 64.80 21.60 4.80 
Belgium, ») 
Luxemburg. 
Denmark, f , Vie London f.. neces: 69.60 23.20 6.40 
Switzerland. ) 
12 ey an OFS na naan On onde mee 48.00 16.00 3.00 
Ke Canada Gro) occa. oe 8a 48.00 16.00 3.00 
BLK. — Hawaii ....05..... cece sccesee 48.00 16.00 3.00 
H.K. — Cuba, Mexico. ........-...+. 60.00 20.00 3.00 
FD Ko AUIStLO] IA Mita c1sce ss.s,o ssecee wcieiele 48.00 16.00 3.20 
ak SS WA, 1". cesmecotioass aaa 36.00 12.00 3.00 
H.K. — Tokyo, Yokohama, ) 
Kyoto, Osaka, Kobe.) ........ 30.00 10.00 3.30 
.K. — Shanghai (Ordinary) ........ 21.00 7.00 2.00 
is — do — . person to person .... 31.50 7.00 2.00 
— do — Arranged call ...... 42.00 7.00 2.00 
— do — Urgente Rate ga-nrane:- c 42.00 14.00 2.00 
— do — person to person ....- 52.50 14.00 2.00 
— do — Arranged call ...... 63.00 14.00 2.00 
H.K. — Taipeh (Ordinary) .......... 18.00 6.00 2.00 
— do = person to person .... 27.00 6.00 2.00 
— do — Arranged call ...... 36.00 6.00 2.00 
— do — Urgent Rate ........ 36.00 12.00 2.00 
— do — person to person .... 45.00 12.00 2.00 
— do — Arranged call ...... 54.00 12.00 2.00 
H.K. — Macao (Ordinary) .......... 6.00 2,00 2.00 
— do — person to person .... 9.00 2.00 2.00 
— do — UrgentsRate <2. 4. <1 12.00 4.00 2.00 
— do — person to person .... 15.00 4.00 2.00 
Addl. 
H.K. — Canton, ) Unit: 
Chungshan, ) Ordinary ..... $ 6.00 $ 6.00 $ 1.20 
Kongmoon. ) 
— do — person to person .... 9.00 6.00 1.20 
— do — Arranged call ...... 12.00 6.00 1.20 
— do — Urgent Rate ........ 12.00 12.00 1.20 
— do — person to person .... 15.00 12.00 1.20 
— do — Arranged call ...... 18.00 12.00 1.20 
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November 16 


HONGKONG FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG CLEARING HOUSE 


For the month of October the total 
amount passed through the clearing was 
$1,597,138,754—an alltime record in the 
financial annals of the Colony, During 
the last three months (Aug. to Oct.) 
the clearing figure was always in ex- 
cess of $1,500 million, viz. in Aug. 
1523.3 m., in Sept. 1538.5 m, 

Tnese tremendous clearing totals are 
reiiections of the unprecedented boom 


in trade and general business activity 
in Hongkong. For the first ten months 
of this year the aggregate total of clear- 
ings is $11,293 m., a monthly average of 
$1,129.38 m. Compared with the month- 
ly averages of 1947, 1948 and 1949 
(which were respectively $549.5 m., 


688.9. m., and 917.1 m.) the ten months: 


average of this year is respectively 

higher by 105.5%, 64% and 23.1%. 
In 1949 clearing house returns totaled 

$11.005.6 m.; so far this year the 1949 


figure has been left behind (ten months 
in 1950 showed a higher clearing total 
than for the whole year of 1949). The 
1949 annual figure was 33.1% above 
1948 — and business in 1948 was con- 
sidered as record breaking. The high 
point during 1949 occurred in May 
when clearings amounted to $1,207 m, 
but this big figure was then not solely 
the result of the high business activity 
in Hongkong but was caused by finan- 
cial operations following, the gold trad- 


ue TS 


HONGKONG TRADE ENQUIRIES 


ENQUIRIES FOR HONGKONG EXPORTS Enquirer 


Needs 


Enquirer 
International Traders, 
Gandhi Market, 
Saddar Bazaar, 

Delhi, India, 
Export-Anzeiger, 
Ballindamm 38, 
Hamburg 1, 


International Trading Co., 
P.O. Box 402, Georgetown, 
British Guiana, 


Burma Hardware Ltd., 
P.O. Box 906, 
Rangoon. 


Khatri Bros., 

P.O. Box 1068, 
Salisbury, 

S, Rhodesia, 

Ahmed Brothers, 
Rashida Building, 
798, Asadganj, 
Chittagong, Pakistan, 


Abdul Sattar Haji Essa, 
91/98, South Napier Road, 
New Chali, Karachi, 


S. Abdul Sattar & Bros., 
Sadarguat Road, 
Chittagong, Pakistan. 

Zewo Manufacturing Works, 
405, Sumitomo Building, 
Kobe. 

Lewis Altman, 

6, Abbotswood Road, 
London, S.W. 16. 


Bensims of Blackpool, 
51-71, Talbot Road, 
Blackpool, Lancashire, 
English Exporters 
(London) Ltd., 
9 & 10, Marble Arch, 
London, W, 1. 
A, W. Distributors Ltd., 
14, Oakleigh Gardens, 
Edgware, Middlesex, 
D. L. M, S. Ltd., 
8, Welbeck Street, 
London, W. 1, 
Columbian Stores, 
P.O, Box No, 481, 
Colombo, Ceylon, 


Newton Jackson Co., Inc., 
24, Stone Street, 
New York, U.S.A, 


Page & Co., 
75, Theatrerstrasse, 
Aachen, Germany, B.Z, 


Needs 


Needles, Thermometers, Hong- 
kong manufactures generally. 


Invite local traders to contact 
them, with a view to trade 
generally, 

Wish to represent local manu- 
facturers of dry goods, hard- 
ware, paints, toys, glassware. 


Hongkong goods generally, 


Hongkong goods generally. 


Hongkong goods generally, 


Cotton piece goods, yarns, shirt- 
ings, matches, cassia. 


Torches, textiles, buttons, 
threads, handkerchiefs, hosiery, 
pencils, needles, agar-agar, etc. 
Wish to contact local firms to 
sell their Diesel Engines, 


Watch bracelets, metal fancy 
goods, 


Pencils, watch bracelets, novel- 
ties, 


Vacuum flasks, 


Rubbers boots & shoes, torch 
cases, ladies embroidered 
Wedge-heeled shoes. 


Cotton Lace gloves, 


Plasticware, enamelware, glass- 
ware & mirrors, shoes, towels, 
hosiery, lamps & °° lanterns, 
bulbs, hardware, 

Essential oils, spices, crude 
drugs, herbs, leaves, barks, 
berries and roots, 

Woollen and cotton yarn, piece 
goods, shirts and underwear, 


Shuler Radiant Co., 
2114, Woodland Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 


Walter Goldhill Ltd., 

1B, Dyne Road, 

Kilburn, N.W. 6. 

Kale Bros., 

28, St, Kilda’s Road, 
London, N, 16, 

I, R. Bullock Ltd., 

34/35, Mortimer Market, 
London, W.C, 1. 
Lancastria International Ltd., 
9, Market Street, 

Walford, Hertfordshire, 
Lomico, 

Chichester Chambers, 
Chichester Rents, 
Chancery Lane, 

London, W.C, 2. 

Adeleye & Sons, 

7, Animashawun Lane, 
Lagos, Nigeria. 

N, O. Sackeyfio, 

D669, Zion St., 
Usshertown, 

Accra, Gold Coast, 

E, O. Bolarinwa & Bros., 
P.O, Box 180, Lagos, 
T. M. Osuntebo Bros., 
54, Olushi St,, Lagos, 


ENQUIRIES FOR IMPORTS 


Name of Firm 


The Abaley Opticals, 
46B, Tideswell Road, 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 


Sterling Typewriter Co., Ltd., 

299-301, Grays Inn Road, 

London, W.C, 1. 

Bridgen, Ladbury & Co., Ltd., 

6, Idol Lane, 

Eastcheap, 

London, E.C, 8, 

The Overseas Engineering 
Co., Ltd., 

200, Bishopsgate, 

London, B.C, 2, 

Jos, Weil & Son, 

Friars House, 

39/41, New Bread Street, 

London, E.C, 2. 

A, W. Distributors Ltd., 

14, Oakleigh Gardens, 

Edgware, Middlesex, 

Bawa Crockery House, 

21/22, Radha Bazaar St., 

Caleutta, 


Light metal products and raw 
materials, 


Loofahs and loofah articles. 


Chinaware, porcelain figures, 
flasks, torches, glassware, shirts 
and hurricane lanterns, 


Wristlet watch bands and 
imitation jewellery, 


Hosiery machine needles. 


Jute & hessian bags. 


Hongkong manufactures 
generally. 


Textiles & enamelware_ 


Hongkong manufactures 
generally, 
Hongkong manufactures 
generally, 


INTO HONGKONG 


Product 
Hand-made spectacle frames. 


“Sterling Siemag’’? and “Model 
Master” Typewriters, 


Iron & steel machinery, Alu- 
minium Foil, Cigarette Paper, 
Rubber Hot Water Bottles, 
Printers’ Blankets, Textiles, 


Electrical appliances, Car and 
bicycle accessories, 


Fertilisers. 


Clocks, Watches and Cutlery. 


Crockery, Glassware, Flower 
Pots, etc, 


eT 
_———————— 
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ing ban by the local Government and 
the subsequent unrest in the financial 
markets here, aggravated by the civil 
war disturbances in China, 


Clearing house figures would appear 
very much larger but for the fact that 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corp. plays such a predominant role in 
the financial life of Hongkong; nearly 
all commercial and industrial houses 
here maintain accOunts with this Bank 
and consequently a very large number 
of cheques drawn by these constituents 
of the Bank do not appear in the Hong- 
kong bankers’ clearing house returns: 


HONGKONG BANKNOTE 
CIRCULATION 


Banknotes in circulation at the end 
of September: $803,258,013 (and in 
addition about $52 m. Hongkong Govt. 
notes and subsidiary notes and coins). 
Of the total banknotes the Hongkong 
& Shanghai Banking Corp, accounted 
for 94.1% ($755,876,770), the Charter- 
ed Bank for 5.31% ($42,678,253) and 
the Mercantile Bank for 58% 
($4,702,990). 


During the current year the average 
monthly amount of banknotes in cir- 
culation remained stable; the highest 
was recorded in January with $804.2 m., 
the lowest in May with $799.8 m. The 
June, July and August figures were 
respectively $800.8 m., 801.0 m., and 
802.3 m. 


The note issue of the 3 authorised 
note-issuing banks at the beginning of 
1949 amounted to $783,206,709 (at the 
beginning of 1948 $675,162,086). The 
issue rose in 1949 reflecting the expan- 
sion of commercial activity in Hong- 
kong; in April it reached the all time 
peak of $880,952,687 and thereafter it 
began to contract (the second half 1949 
showed a monthly average of $818.4 m.; 
the year 1950 started with about $804 
mn.). The note contraction was the 
result of the reflux of HK$ from South 
China where prior to the political 
change-over, which culminated in the 
capture of Canton last October 12, 
Hongkong’s currency has served as the 
general means of payment. Although 
there is still a considerable amount of 
HK$ in the hands of the public and of 
the new government (who compelled the 
people to surrender HK$ at the official 
rate) the reflux of Hongkong currency 
had come to its end by the beginning 
of this year. 


In view of the enormous commercial, 
financial and industrial activity in the 
Colony—as will be seen from the trade 
returns and clearing house figures—the 
note issue appears extremely small; this 
particularly on account of the wide- 
spread habit of Chinese merchants to 
keep a large amount of notes in their 
homes and offices and to settle financial 
obligations frequently in ‘cash’ rather 
than in the form of cheques. 
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In recent weeks there has been a 
tendency to hoard HK$ again in Can- 
ton; the political insecurity which has 
impressed itself on the minds of many 
Chinese following the Korean adven- 
ture of the Peking government and the 
subsequent weakening, on the open and 
black markets, of the People’s Bank 
money in terms of foreign exchange 
and gold has led to the present recrude- 
scence of hoarding. An increase in the 
Hongkong note issue is therefore be- 
lieved likely. 


HONGKONG PUBLIC FINANCE 

Public finances continue as in the 
previous years in excellent condition 
notwithstanding the gloomy forecasts 
of the Financial Secretary of Hongkong. 
Govt. Revenue is buoyant, prosperity 
has remained with us. 


Estimates for fiscal year 1950/51 and 
actual returns for first quarter (April— 
June 1950)—in millions of HK$:— 


Estimate | Actual, 

for year | April-June 
Revenue ..... 204.1 | 64.1 
Expenditure .. 200.8 | 43.6 
— | ate 
Rev. balance oa | 20.5 


Taking actual results as basis for 
calculation, it would appear that final 
revenue may be in the neighbourhood 
of $256 m., expenditure 174 m., yielc- 
ing a revenue balance at the close of 
current fiscal year (March 31, 1951) 
of approx. $82 m. 


The two preceding fiscal years closed 
with carry forwards of respectively 
$72.1m} and $82.1 m. Thus the current 
year opened, at April 1, with a surplus 
of $154.1 m. To this sum has meanwhile 
been added $20.4 m., resulting in a re- 
venue balance of $174.6 m. as at June 
30. (Gevernment surplus would ap- 
pear even larger if not for several ap- 
propriations made by the Financial 
Secretary before the close of last fiscal 
year when the revenue balance kept on 
swelling—contrary to the estimates 
which foresaw no surplus for 1949/50). 


The public debt at the end of 1949 
amounted to $67.9 m. or about $34 per 
person but has meanwhile been reduced 
by a few millions (Govt. buying back 
bonds from the market when they are 
quoted, as has been observed for many 
months past, below the issue price, such 
Govt, funds coming from _ revenue 
balances). 

The only large loan now outstanding 
is the Rehabilitation Loan one instal- 
ment of which ($50 m.) was issued. Ex- 
penditure for public works etc. from 
loan funds and Govt. advances totaled 
by the end of last fiscal year $109.4 m,; 
during the period April to June another 
$3.6 m, have been advanced by Govt. 
from its revenue balances, thus bring- 
ing total expenditure up to $113.0 m. 
as at June 30. Funds allocated for loan 
expenditure: $150 m. A sum of $37 m. 
remains to be expended. So far Govt. 


has invested from its surplus a sum’ of 
$63 m., mostly in buildings and public 
works, 

It is not considered likely that an- 
other instalment of the Rehabilitation 
Loan will be issued; revenue continues 
in excess of expenditure, further adding 
to the already large revenue balance; 
—there seems to be no necessity for still 
greater expansion of public works etc. 
to be financed from loan funds;—pre- 
sent political uncertainties would make 
the success of the flotation of a Govt. 
loan doubtfvi. 


HONGKONG FREE GOLD AND 
EXCHANGE MARKET 

Review for the week November 6— 
11:— 

GOLD:—Highest & lowest rates per 
.945 fine tael $320-22914, equiv. to .99 
fine tael and oz. rates Of $335.23-313.76 
and $278.59-260.75 resp. Crossrates 
US$423%4 high, 4014 low. 

Macao and Canton .99 fine tael rates 
$32434-308%, and $322-309 resp. 
Hongkong rates, per .99 fine tael, were 
$9-10 higher than Macao; crossrates in 
Macao US$3934-41%. It is the Macao 
eross which determines bullion im- 
porters’ calculations. 


Highest & lowest rates per .945 fine 
tael of gold and per US$ 100:— 


Gold TT New York 


November high low high low 
6 fete OL O! 307 657 645 
7 opt «20 30742 652% 648% 
8 .... 309% 303% 650% 646% 
9 .... 80334 299% 647% 646% 
10 .... 805% 300% 648% 646 
bil -... 804% 301% 647% 646% 


Total forward contracts 251,000 taels 
(daily average 41,850). Overnight posi- 
tion 114,000 taels per average day. 
Cash sales 52,400 taels (34,710 official- 
ly, 17,690 unofficially listed). Forward 
interest in favor of sellers 64 cts. (ap- 
prox. annual yield 11%) per tael per 
day. Newly minted bars issued by 
Exchange 21,000 taels. 

Imports: 18,500 taels, all from Macao. 
Exports: 8700 taels (to North China 
1500, India 3500, Bangkok 2500, 


_Singapore 1200 taels). Differences paid 


for .99 fine bars, certified by Exchange, 
$14.20-14.90 per tael of .945 fineness, 
and for .97 fine bars, uncertified, $7- 
7.20. Both types of bars were con- 
sidered acceptable by exporters. 


Local goldsmith consumption for 
ornamental use 2400 taels. 


Imports into Macao continue; total 
contracts signed since beginning of this 
month 150,000 ozs fine. More contracts 
are in state of finalisation, CIF Macao 
prices of last week US$40-40% per oz. 
Imports arrive via Bangkok where 
POAS flying boats take over when 
bullion has been discharged by inter- 
national carriers. 

Last week’s excited dealings were 
due to the intervention of the Peking 
govt, in the Korean war; although the 
first impression was very depressing 
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and fears of the outbreak of a major 
war were voiced, subsequently the 
situation as it developed (‘communist 
volunteers’ aiding their Korean 
brethren) was more -‘soberly judged. 
Still, the market and the public gener- 
ally are anxiously watching day-to- 
day developments. Gold speculators 
were undecided themselves but the 
majority was buying and thus prices 
firmed up. The most unreasonably 
behaved speculative group cOnsists of 
the Shanghai gamblers; the Exchange 
has, Once again, requested the principal 
Shanghai operators to conduct no more 
‘bucket business (dealing with cus- 
tomers directly without passing 
through the Exchange) but conditions 
in this respect will not change. 


SILVER:—Prices per .99 fine tael 
$5.30-5.32, per dollar coin $3.33-3.38, 
per 20 cts. coins $2.60. Price per fine 
oz. works out at over $4.40 or at open 
rate US$0.68. This price is about 
16% lower than current New York 
quotation (80 cts. per fine oz). Profit 
when shipping to US is very small 
considering shipping, insurance, smelt- 
ing charges (in US), interest (pro- 
ceeds usually only received 2 months 
after shipping), and surrender of 25% 
of US$ proceeds at Official rate in 
Hongkong. 


Total trading last week 32,500 ‘taels 
(mostly coins). Stock is near exhaus- 
tion, fresh arrivals not expected. 
Chinese communist authorities ceased 
shipping silver from last May, the 
public in China is not keen exporter 
(domestic prices more or less on par 
with Hongkong therefore no incentive 
to export which is branded as smug- 
gling by govt, and burdens exporters 
in China with ‘risk’ money). 


US$:—Highest & lowest rates, US 
notes 6534%4-6389%. DD 655%-642, TT 
657-645, crosses US$2.435-2.48 (lower 
than overseas). Tradings US$1,760,000 
(in TT 950,000). 


Some hoarding: and payment of. gold 
imports pulled the rate up but tor 
wards the close more sober apprecia- 
tion of the situation in Korea gained 
the upper hand. 


BANK NOTES:—Highest & lowest 
rates per one hundred foreign cur- 
rency units in HK$:—Indochina for- 
ward 13, spot 13.02%-13.35, Indonesia, 
rupiah 36-37, Siam 27%; per one cur- 
rency unit: London 16-16.15, Australia 


12.88-18, Canada 6.03-6.12, Malaya 
1.75-1.75%, India 1.16-1.17%, Burma 
.85. ' 


Philippine peso: $2.02-2.04; deprecia- 
tion now amounts to about 37%. 


Macao pataca: $1.05-1.80; gold im- 
ports can only be effected if importers 
deposit with Banco Nacional Ultra- 
marino a deposit in  patacas but as 
amount of Macao currency is limited 
a premium is demanded by money 
changers when HK$ are offered for 
sale. When gold imports cease the 
premium disappears. 


FAR‘EAS 


Japanese yen: $153-155 per 10,000 
or 64.90. yen per HK$1; at current US$ 
rate, about 420 yen equal US$1 which 
is 16.6% above official rate in Tokyo. 
Yen quotes erratically on Tokyo black 
and local free markets. 


CHINESE EXCHANGE @& FINAN- 
CIAL MARKETS:—Signs of financial 
unrest were observed all over Central 
and South China; the People’s Bank 
money depreciated, not so much on the 
free Hongkong market but con- 
spicuously on the black market in 
Shanghai. Confidence in the stability 
of the Peking govt. is getting shaky. 
The trend to get rid of the ‘Jen-min 
Piao’ (the so-called People’s money) 
is now more pronounced; at the same 
time savings in China have declined 
and inter-merchant dealings on the 
basis of gold, silver and foreign ex- 
change have increased. As a result of 
the political adventures of Peking, 
which are opposed by the vast majority 
of the people, a confidence crisis in the 
‘People’s money’ has developed. 


Official rates of the People’s Bank 
of China, -for one foreign currency 
unit (buying — selling):— Hongkong 
PB$4750-4790, New York  31,000- 
31,320, London 78,210-78,990 (working 
out at crossrates HK$6.52 per US$, 
US$ 2.52 per £, HK$16.46 per £). 
Black market rates in Shanghai: per 
one US$, note, UB$45,000-55,000, per 
one HK$ note PB$5500-6000,. per one 
oz gold PB$2.15-2.25 million. (Demand 
is strong but supply weak; the authori- 
ties are unable to curb trading in gold 
and foreign currencies as anxiety is 
mounting). In South and West China 
commodity prices showed upward 
trend and merchants resorted fre- 
quently to dealings in gold, silver and 
HK$. The rumour of the People’s Bank 
intending to freeze accounts caused 
much concern among the depositors. 

Local business in remittances to 
Canton quoted HK$99.90-100.20 per 
100 in Canton, and HK$186%4-198% 
per one million PB$ (sales HK$390,000 
and PB$5600 million); in PB notes 
HK$191-2014% per one million PB$ 
(business done PB$8900 million); in 
gold and US$ with Shanghai 106-108 
ozs gold, 93%-94% US$ per 100 in 
Taiwan. On the local market the PB$ 
depreciation amounted last week to 
11.4% (open market rate for DD Can- 
ton PB$ 5037-5362 per HK$1, or 
HK$ 186%-198% per one million; of- 
ficial rate PB$ 4750 or HK$ 210% per 
one million PB$). 


Taiwan financial conditions have im- 
proved; official and open market rates 
are almost at par. . Some reflux of 
capital from Hongkong to Taiwan, 
both in currency and in form of com- 
modities, has taken place in the recent 
past. Official rates in Taipeh, in-New 


Taiwan yuan: Hongkong 1.65, New 
York 10.25, London 26 (crossrates 
working out at HK$6.21 per US$, 


US$ 2.536 per £). On the local open 
market one NTY quotes around HK$ 
0.56-0.58 while officially in Taipeh it 
quotes HK$ 0.606. 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The Cotton Situation 


The difficulties facing the local 
cotton weaving and knitting industry 
as a result of the shortage of cotton 
yarn has been taken up with the 
Hongkong Department of Commerce 
& Industry by the local Weaving Mill 
Owners’ Association, and an assurance 
has been given that representations 
would be made to the Indian Govern- 
ment to permit the export of 10 and 
20 counts to Hongkong for the ex- 
clusive use of tre industry. 

The Indian Government at present 
js enforcing a very strict control over 
cotton yarn, the export only of yarn 


Hongkong Stock Exchange 


In spite of the uncertainty that has 
developed in Korea the market through- 
out the week has been fairly steady. 
Initial nervous selling was well absorb- 
ed and the ten per cent set-back suffer- 
ed by most Industrials was soon 
straightened out. Towards the end of 
the week sentiment improved in the 
belief that the international situation 
was less tense, and investment buying 
for Utilities, Banks, Insurances, and 
popular local issues further helped the 
recovery. The undertone at the close 
was Cautiously Optimistic. 

In moderate activity Malayan Rubber 
Companies again attracted attention 
and the all-time high for first grade 
smoked sheet rubber in Singapore add- 
ed impetus to the demand for shares. 
The Market was inclined to ignore the 
increased Export duty, and the tone 
and immediate outlook is very firm. 
China Lights announced a Final Divi- 
dend of $1 per share on fully paid up 
shares and pro rata on partly paid 
shares for year ended 30.9.50, Both 
free of tax. 

Business reported during the week 


$3,007,574. 
Business done during the week:— 

Closing No. of 
Price Shares 
ei dat ESA es. 5 ee $1350 307 
Canton Insurance . 265 70 
‘Union Insurance .. 665 695 
China Underwriters 3% 1,200 
Asia Navigation .7242 40,500 
BWHArVes © Geiss tier nis 904 §20 
N. \Point Wharves 5.70 4,000 
BK Docks adic see 14% 4,873 
C. Providents 11% 1,550 
Shanghai Docks .. 8% 2,975 
Wheelock Marden 25% 3,471 
H.K, & S. Hotels .. 7.90 11,000 
Shanghai Lands .. 1% 4,000 
Humphreys ...... 934 1,000 
H.K. Tramways . 13% 10,900 
MEP AR OLLY osusies0 0 s)s 81 200 
China Lights (O) . 14% 22,450 
do (N). 9.40 12,128 
H.K. Electrics .... 2814 16,931 
Cements ........ 13% 5,650 
‘Dairy Farms (O) . 14 8,800 
rh ‘(N) . 13 10,390 
Watson” “iri. s. 23 7,150 
‘Lane Crawfords .. 24% 700 
China Entertainment 14 1,600 
‘Ewo Cotton ...... 2.90 5,000 


above 32 counts being permitted, 
whereas the cOarser grades required 
by the weaving mills in Hongkong 


come under the prohibition, 


In the effort to assist the local cotton 
industry, Government has now an- 
nounced the suspension of the issu- 
ance of'export licences for cotton 
waste. The United States is the chief 
buyer of cotton waste from Hongkong, 
and with falling stocks the price has 
ine selling’ at from $1.20 to $1.80 per 


The prohibition on exports of cot- 
ton yarn from the Colony. announced 
on November 3, affects only imported 
cotton yarns, such as those from India, 
Shanghai and Japan. Locally-manu- 
factured cotton yarns do not come un- 
der the prohibition, 
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Raw Cotton 

Although the question of supply still 
remained to be settled, the situation 
looked brighter last week as the result 
of reports from the United States and 
Pakistan, Local traders received ad- 
vices from New York stating that the 
American export quota had been 
raised and that Hongkong was likely 
to be allocated over 50,000 bales. In 
‘Pakistan business continued to be 
done during the closure of the ex- 
change, with LSS Roller Gin traded 
in at the equivalent of $4.50 and 4F 
Roller Gin at $4.10 per lb., inclusive 
of the new, heavily increased export 
duty, When the exchange reopened on 
November 16, prices may be quoted 
near current ones. Orders placed by 
Hongkeng had nct yet all been execut- 
ed and, consequently, limited ship- 
ments covered by old export licences 
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were expected to continue to arrive to 
ease the tension in the local market. 
Local buyers have been makirg en- 
quiries in Mexico, which had lifted jis 
cotton export ban, considering selling 
to Japan and the United States. 

The new domestic crop of China 
had begun to arrive and the market 
tended to be-bullish as available sup- 
plies were limited. Business was done 
trom PB$1,010,000 to PB$1,020,000 per 
picul—(PB$4,750 equal to HK$1). 


Cotton Yarn 
Quiet trading activities were wit- 
nessed in the market as the result of 


high ruling prices and cautious at- 
titude adopted by buying circles, To 
meet their urgent requirements, the 
local weaving mills have already 


placed large orders for 20’s and 32’s 
cotton yarn in the United Kingdom. 
The amount involved last week total- 
led 230,000 lbs. at $4.80 per lb. for the 
20’s and $5 for the 32’s, the date of 
shipment being set for January next 
year. Small quantities of 40’s and 
42’s were also contracted for at about 
$3,000 per bale. 

Indicating that the recent export ban 
was not applicable to locally produced 
cotton yarn, over 100 bales of “Golden 
Peak” 20’s were dealt in for export. 
The price was $2,100 per bale, or $40 
higher than the week before. The high 
local rates attracted small shipments 
from Singapore, from where further 
consignments including 250 bales of 
cotton, 50 bales of Indian yarn and 
616 bolts of cotton cloth were received. 
Advices also came from Bombay that 
the export control on cotton sheetings 


had been’ relaxed although licences 
were still necessary. 
Transactions were scattered and 


confined mainly to Indian products. 
Of 20’s Indian brands “Cockatoo” was 
dealt in at $1,880 per bale, “Dawn 
Mills No. 11” at $1,750, ‘“Krishma 
Kumar Mills” at $1,680, “Vijayalak- 
shimi Mills” at $1,840, all higher by 
$30 to $90 per bale compared with the 
preceding week. As stocks were low 
Shanghai brands saw scarcely any 
business, with prices remaining steady 
except those for 42’s, which register- 
ed minor gains. Transactions on 
Hongkong products were likewise 
limited, come quotations improving by 
$100 up per bale as compared with 
those last reported. 


Cotton Piece Poods 

Owing to the absence of demand from 
large buyers, trading in the market 
was desultory, with prices recording 
further gains. The uptrend, however, 
was restricted almost exclusively. to 
Grey Sheetings, of which prices, im- 
proved by $1 to $4 per bolt. “ABC” was 
traded in at the later part of the week 
$64,50 per bolt, “Butterfly & Globe’ 
at $67.00 and “Green Peacock” at 
$66.50. “Ching Liang Yu” White Cloth 
was still quoted at $65.50 per bolt 
and “Nam Cheong” at $63.00, while 
“Five Saints” Black Cloth stood at 
$64.00. 
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Metals 

Displaying a sluggish tendency at 
the beginning, the market saw re- 
newed activity later last week on the 
resumption of demand from Chinese 
buyers on the mainland. Market senti- 
ment was somewhat affected by re- 
perts that the authorities at Canton 
had discontinued the issue of import 
permits for Galvanised Wire while 
allowing the importation of other 
metal products. Brisk demand was 
noted in Galvanised Iren Sheets, the 
prices of which hardened considerably 
with the near exhaustion of stocks. 
Round Bars were also in keen demand, 
the price for %” to %” advancing to 
$54.50 per picul and 7/8” to 1” to 
$55.50 per picul. Mild Steel Plates of 
yg” were transacted at $74 per picul, 
and %” at $64 per picul. At the end 
of the week the market again quieted 
down, due to lack of rolling stock on the 
Chinese side of the Canton-Kowloon, 
Railway occasioned by troop  trans- 
portation, 

Tinplates and Blackplates ruled 
quiet, but due to heavy price advances 
in the United States, local sentiment 
was fortified although quotations re- 
mained steady. American Tinplates 
stood at $185 per 200 lbs., and Black- 
plates at $80 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals 

A very dull atmosphere featured 
the market as the result of an absence 
of demand from large buyers. Market 
sentiment, however, still tended to be 
optimistic, especially following the 
news that large numbers of import 
licences would soon be_ issued for 
essential industrial chemicals by the 
authorities in Central and South China. 
American Caustic Soda was first 
transacted at $220 but later rallied 
to $230; “Crescent” brand was quoted 
at $245. A considerable amount of 
-business was done on White Vaseline, 
the price of which rose successively 
from 98 cents to $1.23 per lb. Owing 
to low stocks, ICI Bicarbonate of Soda 
improved to $36 per bag, while the 
French product eased to $47 per bag 
as the result of the arrival of new 
shipments. Paraffin Wax, 134 degrees, 
was transacted at $74 per picul, U. S. 
Triangle Brand Sulphur Powder at 
$23.50 per ton. U.S. Calcium Hypoch- 
loride was offered in the market last 
week for shipment in January, the 
price being US$0.325 per lb. In the local 
market business was done at $3.70 
per lb. 

_ Trading interest in this market con- 
tinued high and quotations tended to 
show increased firmness. 

The daily turnover amounted to 
more than 100 piculs, distributed over 
a wide range of products. Of 150 
piculs dealt in on November 9, 30 piculs 
were Niagara Blue which sold at $950 
per picul, showing an improvement 
of $80 compared with the quotation 
in the foregoing week, 50 piculs 
Sulphur Black at $380 per picul, 32 
piculs Congo Red at $850 per picul. 
ICI Chlorazol Blue was transacted at 
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$350 per picul, Chlorazol Bordeaux at 
$1,000 per picul. Both red and blue: 
dyes were very popular during the 
week and much business was done 
on the various brands. 


Paper 

Keen trading interest continued to 
be seen in the market, when trade 
circles showed a very bullish sentiment 
following news that the European 
paper mills would hold a fourth con-. 
ference to readjust prices, the meeting’ 
being slated to be held in Oslo on 
December 15. The offer from a local 
firm of £90 per ton for newsprint from: 
a Norwegain mill was refused last 
week. A selling offer by another mill 
at £94 per ton, however, received 
little response from local buyers. 

Purchases were made principally by 
Taiwan, Philippines, Indonesia, Canton, 
Rangoon and Macao,while South Korea 
has temporarily ceased making com-: 
mitments. Taiwan’s purchases included 
5,200 reams M. G. Pure Sulphite at 
$24 per ream, 3,600 bobbins of 
Cigarette Paper at $22 per bobbin, and 
80 tons of Rolled Newsprint at 67% 
cents per lb. Other contracts included 
50 tons Boxboard taken up by Philip- 
pine buyers at $780 per ton and 2,000: 
bobbins Cigarette Paper (Smoking 
Tiger) at $19.50 per bobbin. A large 
amount of M. G. Cap changed hands at 
$16.50 per ream, Manifold Paper sold 
at $31.50 per ream, Tissue Paper at 
$34.00 per ream, and Woodfree Printing 
Paper of 60-lb. weight at $1.30 per lb. 

Offers from European papers mills 
were almost entirely suspended while 
goods available from Japan were also 
very limited. A lot of 15 tons of news- 
print was offered by a Japanese mill at 
65 cents per lb., for shipment in Decem- 
ber and next January. However, local 
traders were not much interested in 
Japanese products because of their 
inferior quality compared with those 
fromm Europe and Canada. 


Rubber 
The rise in the price of rubber on the 


Singapore market to the record high 
of M$2.30 per lb. sent the price in 
Hongkong on Friday to the $600 level 
for No.1 Smoked Sheets. There was, 
however, no business reported at this 
high rate. 

There was decreased trading in the: 
market, with consumers showing little. 
interest. A shipment of over 4,000 
packages arrived from Singapore last. 
week. Smoked Sheets No.2 were quoted 
r = per picul, No. 3 $590 and No, 4 

585. 


Gunny Bags 

For the first time in many weeks, 
the market displayed a_ slackening 
trading interest. The market was 
already completely exhausted of 
Indian Heavy Cees, and no business 
either for spot or forward delivery 
‘was reported. Old gunny bags of 
first quality was quoted at $4 and 
second quality at $3.80 per piece. Some 
business estimated at 25 bales of Nepal 
products for delivery in three days 
was transacted at the high price of 
$5.25 per piece 
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Cement 


The market last week displayed 
considerable activity and aé_ firm 
undertone, and many brands recorded 
new gains as the result of lack of 
arrivals and paucity of stocks. Green 
Island “Emerald” brand in 112-lb. 
bags improved to $7.00 per bag (official 
price $6.25) and in 94-lb. bags to $6 
(official price $5.35). Japanese pro- 
ducts in 100-lb, bags also firmed up to 
$5.80 per bag, as compared with $5.45 
the preceding week. Good demand also 
sent “Dragon” brand (Annam) in 94- 
lb. bags to $5.50 per bag, while lack 
of available supply caused “Bate” 
brand (Denmark) White Cement in 
1 cwt, bags to rise to $17 per bag, 
representing an increase of $1.40 as 
compared with the price last reported. 
“Snowcrete” (British) White Cement 
was transacted at $18 per cwt. bag 
(official price $15.). “Emeralcrete” 
(Green Island) Rapid Hardening 
Cement in 112-lb. bags, however, stood 
unchanged at $7.80 per bag (official 
price $7.25). 


China Produce 

No large transactions were reported 
in the market last week, due to the 
tact that the price rulings by the 
Chinese authorities, requiring sales 
to be made at not below the export 
floor prices, discouraged trading 
interest. It was also reported that the 
South China authorities, in a deter- 
mined effort to maintain wuniform 
prices tor vegetable oils, required 
applications to be accompanied by 
buying orders from Hongkong, showing 
that the prices were not lower than 
the floor prices. 

Teaseed oil was transacted at the 
opening of the week at $157 per picul, 
but gradually firmed up to $158 per 
picul when 400 drums changed hands. 
There then came a stalemate as buyers’ 
offer of $162 was not responded 10 by 
holders. Owing to excessive rainfall 
the output of the oil product hag 
fallen heavily this autumn. 

With the Canton quotation raised to 
PB$725,000 per picul, Tung Oil ruled 
bullish despite a comparatively slack 
demand. Business was first done at 
$183 and then steadily improved to 
$192, at which rate trading was absent. 
Shanghai floor prices were again read- 
justed; goods for shipment from Hong- 
kong were US$0.235 per lb. c. & f. San 
Francisco and US$0.24 c. & f. New 
York; shipments from North China 
US$0.23375 c. & f. San Francisco and 
US$0.23875 c. & f. New York. 
A weaker tone was shown by 
Aniseed Oil, business being done on 
nine drums at $865 ver picul. Cassia 
Oil was sustained by low arrivals, the 


quotations remaining steady at $2,250. 


per picul. 

Cassia Lignea also displayed an easier 
tendency on dull demand. Over 200 
piculs of West River products of 84- 
catty packings were traded in at $60 
per picul, and of 60-catty packings at 
$59 per picul. A marginal improvement 
was noted in Ramie, Szechwan products 
being quoted at $170 and Hunen at $172 


Penang Economic Report 


A total of 928 ships of over 75 tons 
with a tetel tonnage of 2.5 million net 
registered t_ns entered the Port of 
Penang during the first half of 1950, 
Imports of tin from Thailand for 
smelting during the six-month period 
aggregated 41,439 tons. Shipments of 
tin ore from all of Malaya to Penang 
for smelting in the same _ period 
totalled .378,649 tons. January-June 
1950 tin exports from Penang amount- 
ed to 21,859 tons, fully 61 percent of 
Malaya’s reported total tin exports of 
36,321 tons for the period (including 
Singapore), 


per picul. The new ramie crop had ar- 
rived in the Canton market, with the 
price tending to advance. Rosin was 
dull and steady, business being done at 
$42 per picul. 
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In the first half of 1950, Penang. 
shipped 108,445 tons of rubber, 6,515 
tons of copra and 20,425 tons of coco- 
nut oil. In addition, the port export- 
ed palm oil, tapioca and patchouli oil 
and leaves. 


On the import side, textiles, steel 
mill products and food items head the 
list cf inbound trade during January- 
June 1950. India, Japan and the 
United Kingdom were the principal 
textile suppliers with a small amount 
ct business done with Italy. With the 
exception of steel plates and sheets, 
where the United Kingdom was the 
chie: supplier, most steel mill products 
imported into Penang originated on 
the European continent. Food pro- 
ducts, principally canned goods, ar- 
riv:d cLi¢fiy from the United King- 
dom, South Africa and Australia. Some 


food products of United States and 
Canadian origin entered via Hong- 
kong. 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY OF CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


General:—The hostilities 
have, no doubt, given an impetus to the 
Japanese economy, although statistical 
data cannot yet be obtained, The stock 
market has become active in expecta- 
tion of the increase in demand for 
munition industries and the consequent 
moderation of monetary stringency. 
Marine transportation has particularly 
benefited by the urgent call for ships. 
The demand for copper, zinc, steel, rub- 
ber, etc, also increased, and the cement 
machinery and shipbuilding industries 
became active due to large new orders 
and repairing works. Machinery and 
shipbuilding enterprises are endeavour- 
ing to meet the increasing demand by 
the intensification of labour, rather than 
by an increase in the number of work- 
ers and new equipment. 


The special demand caused by the 
war, which started in marine transpor- 
tation and later extended to shipbuild- 
ing, iron and steel, machinery, food- 
processing and textiles, is expected to 
reach a huge total, and will check the 
present deflationary tendency. On the 
other hand, difficulties may arise 
through the lack of raw materials, a 
renewed inflationary tendency and a 
sharp advance in prices caused by the 
increasing special demand and a specu- 
lative buying. Imports of raw mate- 
rials are desired. 


The hostilities in Korea’ will affect 
favourably the Japanese economy, but 
fundamental change cannot be expected, 
The business rationalization and the ac- 
cumulation of capitals are still most 
important problems. 


Money and Credit:—The excess of 
government revenue over expenditure, 
excluding redemption of food certifi- 
cates, amounted to 37.9 billion yen 
during the period April-June, when, 
there is usually an excess of govern- 
ment disbursements, This excess of 
revenue over expenditure was princi- 
pally due to favourable tax collection 
and the realization of credits of the 
Special Account for Foodstuff Control 
and that for Foreign Trade. 

Accommodation from the U.S. Aid 
Counterpart Fund during the quarter 
was only 13.1 billion yen, of which less 
than 12 billion yen was advanced to 
private enterprises, as against 48.5 ‘bil- 
lion yen of receipts, the difference being 
used for the financing of food certifi- 
cates. 


In view of the large withdrawals of 
government funds, city banks were 
denuded of funds whilst postal savings 
still continued to increase. 


Reflecting the present - monetary 
tightness, call money decreased to 3.8 
billion yen in June compared with 4.6 
billion yen in April and 4.3 billion yen 
in May, and the day-to-day rate was 
accordingly raised to 1.9 sen in June 
as against 1.555 sen in April and 1.7 sen, 
in May. 


The note issue decreased to 305.5 bil- 
‘lion yen on July 20, but again increased 
“to 315.7 billion yen on the 27 of the 


in Korea. 


same month, the increase in July being 
estimated to be more than 5 billion yen. 
In view of the increasing tendency of 
the note circulation and ‘the develop- 
ment of the Korean war, the promotion 
of imports has became urgent in order 
to avoid inflation. On the other hand, 
the utilization of the U.S. Aid Counter- 
part Fund, Deposit Bureau’s funds and 
redemption funds, etc. is expected to be 
changed to a considerable extent, even 
though the policy based on the “Dodge 
Plan” remains, 


Security market:—Stocks have been 
depressed in May and June, with a 
sharp drop in quotations and limited 
transactions. The stock price index in) 
June, compiled by the Tokyo Stock Ex~ 
change, declined by 7.3 per cent com- 
pared with May, a marked drop being 
witnessed in marine transportation; 
(19.1%) and fisheries (18.2%). The 
volume of transactions slightly increas- 
ed by 1.9 per cent. 


Following the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, transactions. increased by 
820,000 shares and average quotation: 
advanced by 60 sen on June 26. Stock 
prices showed a reactional decline until 
the beginning of July in anticipation 
for the future development of hostilities. 


Later, speculative buying of shares of 


munition industries, especially shipping, 
caused an upward movement of trans- 
actions and ;prices. Transactions in- 
creased to 1.3 million shares on July 10, 
2.7 million on the 11, 3.7 million on the 
12 and 9.4 million on the 17, and aver - 
age quotations recovered to 79.89 yen. 


This marked activity was a direct re- 
sult of the Korean war, but was helped 
by the fact that shares had been on an 
unreasonably low level. The increase 
of number of shares and the financial 
accommodation by the Security Finan- 
cing Company were also responsible for 
the activity. All in all, the advance in 
prices was rather moderate, quotations 
reaching the level of March this year, 
whilst the volume of transactions show- 
ed a marked increase. 


Prices:—Free and black market price 
indices in May dropped by 30-40 per 
cent and the retail price index by 8 per 
cent compared with a year ago, whilst 
the wholesale price index advanced by 
10.5 per cent, in which producers’ goods 
by 20.4 per cent and consumers goods 
by 1.13 per cent. Effective price index 
advanced by 17.2 per cent in producers’ 
goods as against a decline of 12.5 per 
cent in consumers’ goods, indicating a 
tendency of “high cost of raw materials 
and low price of manufactured goods.” 
The _ reduction of domestic prfces 
through business rationalization has be- 
come more important in order to com- 
pete with foreign products. 


The declining tendency of free and 
black market prices showed signs of a 
change in May, due to the advance in 
international prices, and was pronoun- 
ced at the end of June due to the 
stimulus of the Korean war, Free and 
black market price indices advanced 


slightly in: June, after a year’s decline. 
The wholesale price index in June also 
continued to show an advarice which 
was most pronounced in copper (11.5% 
compared with May), woollen yarn 
(31.2 per cent), woollen tissues (12.6%) 
and spun rayon yarn (10.1%), The 
abolition or curtailment of government 
subsidies on basic raw materials affect- 
ed the price. movement, ie., subsidies 
for steel being abolished and those for 
pig iron curtailed by 50 per cent. Fur- 
thermore, an advance of official prices 
of gas (average '12.2%), oils and fats 
(2% for industrial, 14.7% for edible) 
and house- and ground-rent was decid- 
ed in July. The price advance drew 
support from speculative buying stimu- 
lated by the Korean war. Prices of al- 
most all commodities showed an ad- 
vance..on July 19 compared with June 
15, except heavy oil and chemical fer- 
tilizer, the advance being most pro- 
nounced in rayon filament yarn (more 
than 50%), spun rayon yarn, rice (more 
than 40%), electric wire, pig iron (more 
than 30 per cent). 


In view of the advancing tendency of 
prices, the restoration of price control 
for specified commodities is being dis- 
cussed. As regards woollen yarn, the 
price of which advanced twice after de- 
control, the Price Board issued on July 
15 a recommendation price (17% higher 
than the former official price) and re- 
quired dealers to take proper measures, 
threatened reenforcement of.control if 
conditions warrant such step. 


Industrial production: — Jndustrial 
production in May continued active, 
the index of the Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry increasing by 
0.5 per cent compared with April, 


(1) Mining. The output continued 
somewhat stagnant, amounting to 
3,227,000 tons in May and 3 256.000 tons 
in June, or almost the same level for 
the corresponding period of last year. 
Stocks at mines tended to increase, 
reaching 785,000 tons at the end of May 
and 934,000 tons at the end of June. 
following the decrease in deliveries duq 
to seasonal fall in demand, especially 
for non-industrial use. The increase of 
stocks severely affected coal mining. 
resulting in keen competitive sales, 
and a consequent decline in prices by 
about 10 per cent. Under these circum- 
stances. financial accommodations to 
coal mines have become a serious pro- 
blem, and several countermeasures 
were enforced. In accordance with the 
de-control of allocation of special and 
imported coal on July 1, the coal min- 


-ing industry returned to a free com- 


petitive basis. 


(2). Manufacturing industries. The 
upward turn of manufacturing indus- 
tries since February, was only moder- 
ate in May, the average index increas- 
ing by merely 0.5 per cent compared 
with the previous month. By indus- 
tries, chemical, texile and metal indus- 
tries still continued active. 
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(a) Chemical industry, 
chemical industry showed advance 
centering on fertilizer, soda and tar 
industries whilst oil and fat decreased 
due to unfavourable supply of raw 
materials, The fertilizer industry, 
which has been controlled during 
thirteen years, will be plaved under 
free competition from August 1, 
through the abolition of the Fertilizer 
Distribution Public Corporation and 
decontrol of prices and distribution, In 


Heavy 


this anticipation production rapidly 
increased, ammonium sulphate 
amounting to 157,666 tons, calcium 


cyanamide 67,695 tons and superphos- 
phate of lime 119,615 tons. Various 
problems remain to be solved, such as 
financial accommodation for stocks in 
the nondemand season, sales competi- 
tion, export drive, etc. 

(b) ‘Textile Industry. Production 
continued active, advance being wit- 
nessed in rayon, rayon staple, woollen 
yarn and silk manufactures, Export of 
cotton tissues reached 538 million yards 
during the first half of this year, an 
increase of 158 million yards compared 
with the corresponding period of last 
year, Exports during the latter half 
can also be expected to be favourable. 
Production of cotton goods also con- 
tinued to be favourable but several 
weavers have been affecied by the 
shortage of cotton yarn, 70 percent of 
which was exported from the end of 
last year. ‘The restriction on cotton 
spinning equipment (4 million spind- 
les) was abolished on July 27, and on 
woollen and rayon staple spinning 
equipment on July 5. 


(c) Metal industry. Production of 
iron and steel continued favourable. 
The control on prices and distribution 
was abolished from July 1. Production 
of copper and zinc advanced due to the 
increased demand from abroad, 


(d) Machinery industry. Production 
continued inactive in general: Electric 
machinery, except electric fans and 
radio sets, declined compared with the 
previous month and machine tools 
were stagnant, whilst industrial machi- 
ery, textile machinery, precision 
machines and repair work increased. 


The increase in special demand caus- 
ed by Korean war, and the resultant 
price advance of basic materials will 
affect favourably the industry. As to 
the vehicle industry which continued 
dull, locomotives have been despatch- 
ed to Korea, and the demand for auto- 
mobile such as chassis, tri-cycles, 
trucks, buses and cars for special use 
has increased. Repair work has become 
active. Demands for carbon tetrachlo- 
ride have become active tov, and those 


for cement and steel are also in- 
creasing. 
FOREIGN TRADE 

The export value index (monthly 


average tor 1949=—100) which in May 
declined to 79.5 from 134.0 in March, 
reached 169.1 in June, showing the 
highest vecord of this year. The import 
value index, on the other hand, de- 
clined to 44.9 in May but showed a 
sharp recovery in June to 86.6 owing 
to the promotion of imports from 
sterling areas. 
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Exports in June amounted to 23,800 
million yen, a marked increase of 12.- 
621 million yen or 110 per cent com- 
pared with the previous month Imports 
also advanced to 19,791 million yen, an 
increase of 90 per cent compared with 
the previous month. The excess of ex- 
ports reached about 4 billion yen. 

Exports of textile manufactures, ma- 
chinery, aquatic products and ceramics 
showed about double in value. The in- 
crease in the export of machinery since 
March is a notable feafure in the re- 
cent expurt trend. Imports of all com- 
modities except mineral oil and coal 
tended to increase remarkably food- 
stuffs and textile materials being three 
times the value of the previous month. 
The increase in imports from sterling 
area is noteworthy. 

Export licences in June granted by 
the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry amounted to 63,090,000 dol- 
lars, a decrease of 3,100,000 dollars, a 
decrease of 3,100,000 dollars from May. 
A decrease of exports to open account 
and dollar area in June was com- 
pensated by an increase to sterling 
area, The decrease of exports to dollar 
area was due to a decrease in textile 
manufactures, nonferrous metals, che- 
micals amd especially machinery, ‘T'he 
export of iron and steel showed an 
increase compared with the previous 
year, The increase in exports to sterl- 
ing area was made up by textile manu- 
factures (chiefly cotton tissues to the 
United Kingdom, South Africa and 


Pakistan), non-ferrous metals and iron. 


and steel. 

The balance of trade during last half 
year showed an excess of imports over 
exports, excepting US. Aid com- 
modities. 


In consequence of the recent favour-_ 


able development of exports, holdings 
of foreign currencies by Foreign Ex- 
change Control Committee on July 10, 
increased to 220 million in dollars and 
8 million in pound sterling. On the 
other hand, yen funds in Foreign Ex- 
ehange Special Account decreased and 
showed a deficit of 25.5 billion yen at 
end of June. As a result of the advance 
of exports, government payiments dur- 
ing the last half year amounted to 72.6 
billion yen, In view of the decrease in 
imports, receipts from import traders 
were only 47.1 billion yen. In order to 
cover the deficit, temporary surplus of 
the government treasury amounting to 
34 billion yen has been transferred. 

To create a balance between yen and 
dollar funds, the government may sell 
dollars held by Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Committee to Bank of Japan and 
transfer the yen thus. obtained to 
Foreign. Exchange Special Account. 

The government will also extend the 
import programme of Foreign Ex- 
change Budget for the period from 
July to september. 


Present situation of Japanese shipping 


Control of shipping by the Civilian 
Merchant Marine Commission has been 
abolished. Despite private control ship- 
ping continued inactive, being affected 
by the deflationary tendency of the 
present economic policy. Freight tend- 
ed to decrease despite the allocation of 
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ships to oversea routes, the total being 
1.26 million tons in March this year 
compared with 1.64 million tons in 
April last year, Available ships in-- 
creased slightly due to the favourable 
development of the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme, reaching 2 million gross tons. 
An excess of tonnage thus gradually 
appeared, which was added to by an 
advance ir operation rate to 88.9 per 
cent in October, 1949 compared with 
73.9 per cent in January of the same 
year. Laid-up vessels numbered 278 
(908,000 gross tons) on April 10 com- 
pared with 45 (180,000 gross tons) in 
April 1949 and 160 (902,000 gross tons) 
in October, 


Freight continued stagnant, being 
1,34 million tons in June, whilst laid- 
up vessels increased to 1,020,000 gross 
tons on June 10. Freight rates accord- 
ingly dropped to 70 per cent of the 
former official rate in May and to 90 
per ceat of the tariff agreement by the 
shipping conference. Shipping enter- 
prises were forced to postpone the re- 
payment of principal and interest on 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Bank, The government decided to pay 
subsidies on laid-up vessels from the 
national budget in order to mitigate 
present difficulties. The government 
are also considering the purchase of 
vessels of low efficiency totalling 0.6 
million gross tons as a positive measure 
countering the excess of bottoms, 


‘The Korean war at first affected 
shipping severely through cessation of 
traffic, but later brought about activity 
owing to the utilization of Japanese 
vessels by SCAP. Vessels thus charter- 
ed reached 56 or 0.33 million gross tons 
(charterage, 1.5 dollars per ton) on 
July 26. As a consequence, laid-up 
vessels decreased to 843,000 gross tons 
on July 20, and freight rates advanced 
by 10-20 per cent, reaching the level of 
the tariif agreement of the shipping 
confereinc?. Under these circumstances, 
future development of shipping is now 
becoming bright. 


COMMODITY REPORTS 


Cotton yarn and tissues 

Owing to the increased supply of im- 
ported raw cotton, yarn production in 
June advanced by 11 per cent compar- 
ed with the previous month, exceedng 
the post-war high in April. The recent 
favourabl2 production is attributed to 
the increased demands both in domes- 
tic and overseas markets. The removal 
of the limitation on equipment, the 
reopening of private imports of raw 
cotton, the anticipated increase of ex- 
ports following the renewal of trade 
agreements with the United Kingdom 
and Indonesia, as well as special de- 
mands due to the outbreak of Korean 
war wiil stimulate a_ production 
increase. 


Cotton tissue output in June also ‘ad- 
vanced by 5 per cent compared with 
May, though the production increase in 
factories solely engaged in weaving was 
considerably checked by shortage of 
varr. As a result of the establishment 
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of the Open General Licence in Pakis- 
tan and by large contracts concluded 
with Burma and the United Kingdom, 
export contracts:'in June exceeded the 
high record reached in the previous 
month. The, favourable export con- 
tracts were partly due to the anticipat- 


. 


June 

Propduction 
Cotton yarn (1,000 lbs.) ......+. 48,083 
Cotton tissues (1,000 sq. yds.) .. 129,286 


Exports in the first half of 1950 
reached 537,579,000 square yards as 
against 338,802,000 square yards in the 
corresponding period of last year, from 
which figures it can be presumed that 
Japan ranked first in exports of cotton 
tissues, 


Raw silk 


Despite the harvest season for spring 
cocoons, raw silk production in June 
declined by 2 per cent beloy, the pre- 
vious month due to the shorter hours 
‘worked in the farming season. By 
denier, 20-22 advanced by 5 per cent. 
whilst 13-15 declined by 28 per cent 
and others by 12 per cent. The relative 
importance of 13-15, 20-22 and other 
denier in June was 12.6 per cent, 79.5 
per cent and 7.9 per cent respectively. 
as against 17.1 per cent, 74.1 per cent 
and 8.8 per cent in the previous month. 


Exports declined somewhat due to 


decreased shipments to the United 
states, Switzerland, Australia, Egypt. 
June 
Preduction (bales) ....ssseseseeeeees 10,159 
Consumption 
Domestic ,, devececccsececcoce 8,732 
Export ‘ire = adaar earcccccccece 5,526 


Chemical fibre 


Reflecting the strong market condi- 
tion, the production of rayon filament 
yarn, rayon staple and spun rayon yarn 
in June continued to advance by 4 per 
cent, 5 per cent and 8 per cent respec- 
tively compared with the previous 
month, each hitting a post-war high of 
8,429,000 pounds, 12,001 pounds and 
6,929 pounds. As to raw materials, 
under an import plan, 5,454 tons of 
rayon pulp were scheduled to be im- 
ported under a barter arrangement 
from Caneda for the July-Septemnber 
period. However, as a result of the out- 
break of the Korean war, additional 
imports for stock piling became an 
urgent need. Thus, the supply of rayon 


pulp continued to remain uncertain. 
Reflecting the increasing demands and 
June 

Production 
Rayon filament yarn (1,060 lbs.) .... 8,429 
Rayon staple C} 12,001 
Spun rayon yarn 6,929 
Other man-made fibre » BOOS 196 
Rayon filament tissue (1,000 sq, yds) 38,801 


Spun rayon tissues ” coee 20,726 
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ed higher government selling prices of 
raw cotton.. The fact that finished cot- 
ton tissttles have exceeded grey cloth 
for the first time since the end of the 
war reflects the increase in final de- 
mands and the improved quality of the 
products. 


1950 1949 Whole year 
May June 1949 1942 
88,920 80,915 845,692 278,404 
122,685 * 84,618 984,960 928,458 


French Indo-China, etc.,. whilst some 
increase was witnessed to the United 
Kingdom, France, etc. Although the 
consumption of raw silk in the United 
States showed some recession in June, 
stocks held by dealers as well as 
U.S.C.C. at the end of. the month 
reached the lowest level since the be- 
ginning of the year. Moreover owing to 
the shortage of nylon through increas- 
ing munition demands, a gradual up- 
ward movement in raw silk consump- 
tion is expected. Hence, future pro- 
spects of the U.S.A. market for raw 
silk are promising. 


Internal stocks also fell considerably 
to a post-war low record at the end of 
June. Owing to the increasing demands 
and the shortage of cocoons, market 
prices showed a sharp advance in July, 
reaching over 150,000 yen at the end 
of the month. Under a S.C.A.P. direc- 
tive to release stocks held by CILC, 
1,600 bales were disposed of in June, 


neverthless, the market situation has 

not yet been stabilized. 

1950 1949 Whole year 
May June 1949 1948 
10,341 12,087 161,761 132,933 
9,185 7,689 115,102 126,818 
6,210 2,178 48,668 80,032 


the anticipated shortage of imported 
rayon pulp, the market situation has 
recently become so bullish that the 
government is now preparing to make 
a recommendation on prices. 


As regards man-made fibre, poly- 
vinyl and poliamide fibre production 
continued to advance by 16 per cent 
and 13 per cent respectively over the 
previous month, whilst glass fibre de- 
creased, 


Reflecting the active demands from 
South Africa, South-east Asia, etc. and 
the stronger domestic demands for 
autumn clothes due to the advance in 
raw silk prices, the production of spun 
rayon and rayon filament tissues has 
increased by 18 per cent and 16 per 
cent respectively. 


1950 1949 Whole year 
May June 1949 1948 
8,066 5,873 66,813 85,744 
11,416 4,676 59,576 85,276 
6,388 8,464 40,232 24,783 
192 38 400 125 
34,603 10,592 119,927 40,427 
17,622 5,612 70,784 49,277 
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Coal 

Coal output in June  contnued 
favourable, the monthy output reach- 
ing 8,255,800 tons or 120 per cent of 
the target. Following this favourable 
trend, production in July advanced 
further to 3,287,000 tons, reaching the 
peak since the beginning of the year. 
This production increase in the sum- 
mer low demand season is worthy of 
special notice. 


Reflecting the seasonal decline in 
demands, coal shipments in June de- 
creased by 6 per cent compared with 
the previous month. Despite the low 
demand season, however, shipments in 
July increased because of the anticipat- 
ed price advance in the coming winter 
as well as the higher freight rates. The 
outbreak of the Korean war is mainly 
responsible for the recovery of the 
market situation. 


(in 1,000 tons) 


1950 Whole year 
June May 1949 1948 
Production 8,224 3,227 86,968 33,725 
Shipments 2,914 2,781 33,491 34,895 


Taking April as the peak, coal prices 
thereafter remained study with a slight 
bearish trend due to the decline in 
marine freight rates and _ seasonal 
lower demands. Large enterprises could 
pass the keen competition under the 
inactive market situation by, cutting 
their selling prices by 200-250 yen per 
ton whilst small and medium mines are 
about to dispose of their stocks at a 
sacrifice owing to the limited sales 
organization and the shortage of work- 
ing funds. Since the outbreak of the 
Korean war, however, some recovery 
in the market situation has been re- 
ported with a price advance for coking 
coal, coal for gas producers’ use etc. 


Iron and steel 

With the approach of the anticipated 
removal of government _ subsidies, 
ordinary pig iron production in May 
advanced by 12 per cent compared 
with previous month, hitting a post- 
war high of 173,311 tons. Although 
there was a slight decline, output in 
June was sustained near the peak 
figure of May. Despite the sharp ad- 
vance in ordinary pig iron production, 
the increasing ratio of ordinary rolled 
steel production in May was rather 
moderate due to augmentation of con- 
sumption of ordinary pig iron for the 
manufacture of billet for export, which 
was, however, reduced in June, in 
which month production advanced 
with May, recording a post war peak 
of 274,388 tons. 


sales of ordinary rolled steel in May 
were valued at 5,894 million yen, an 
advance of 516 million yen over the 
previous month. Having regard to the 
anticipated price raise in July, this ad- 
vance was rather moderate. 


1950 


The abolition of government sub- 
sidies for ordinary rolled steel and the 
removal of price and distribution con- 
trol were put into effect on July 1. 
Selling prices by major manufacturers 
were as below. 


Former 
Producer's’ official 
price price A/B 
(A) (B) To 
Steel bars (19 mm) Y24,000 Y18,000 188% 
Thin plate (0.29 mm) 82,000 25,940 128 
Thick plate 
standard type .... 27,960 21,010 188 


Coincidentally, the subsidies for or- 
dinary pig iron were curtailed by 50 
per cent (33% in the original plan). 
Following this reduction in subsidies, 
new prices were determined on a 
standard of 33 dollars or 11,880 yen 
per ton on CIF basis for consumers. 


Major features of the new price 
structure aré@: (1) the basis was 
shifted from FOB to CIF; (2) sub- 


sidies for products to be sold were fixed 
higher than those to be consumed by 
the manufacturers themselves; (3) 
priority measures have not been taken 
for coalite. 


1950 
June May April 
Production 
Ordinary pig iron .. 107,690 172,811 156,523 
Ordinary rolled steel 274,388 248,114 232,859 
Special rolled steel .. 4,330 5,443 5,819 
Production 
1949 Whole year 
June 1949 1948 
Ordinary pig iron , 123,839 1,370,989 662,638 


Ordinary rolled steel 
Special rolled steel 


158,988 1,967,930 1,027,396 
7,229 78,686 85,456 


Non-ferrous metals 


In the pre-war period, Japan was a 
consumer country of copper, lead and 
zine the snnual imports in the period 
1930-34 being 20,000 tons, 60,000 tons 
and 30,000 tons respectively. But, as a 
result of the decline in domestic de- 
mands after the war and with the in- 
creased overseas demands, Japan turn- 
ed to be an exporter of these non-fer- 
rous metals. 


Electric copper production has gra- 
dually recovered from the low level 
which prevailed in the earlier post-war 
days, the annual output in 1949 being 
far above the pre-war level (1935). 
The production in May 1950 advanced 
by 19 per cent compared with a year 
earlier, but was still only 75 per cent 
of the peak figure reached in 1943. 


The electric copper industry was 
subsidized and under government price 
control.up to August 1949, and the offi- 
cial consumers’ price was 102,000 yen 
per ton at the time government control 
was abolished, whilst the producers’ 
price was 181,000 yen for virgin elec- 
tric copper. It was in the middle of the 
business depression attributable to the 
Dodge’s budget that government con- 
trol was abolished. The free market 
situation, thereafter, has been inactive 
and bearish due to sluggish domestic 
demands with decreased shipments and 
lower market prices. But, following the 
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increased demands from the United 
States and the upward trend of inter- 
national prices, exports increased to- 
ward the end of the year, reaching 
51,000 tons a year after the permission 
for exports had been granted, Thus, 
the unsold stocks which had hitherto 
burdened heavily the market decreased 
considerably, those at mines at the end 
of May being only 4,051 tons as com- 
pared with’ 9,024 tons two months pre- 
viously. 


The overseas market situation there- 
after continued to be strong, prices ad- 
vancing sharply. Consequently, Japan’s 


electric copper industry was able to 
recover from the critical situation 
existing since autumn last. However, 


it would be wrong to conclude that its 
future prospect is bright, as the shrink- 
age of domestic demands and the high 
production costs continued to be op- 
pressing factors. 


After the abolishment of the govern- 
ment subsidy in April last year, market 
prices of zinc were rather weak due to 
the decline in exports of galvanized sheet: 
and imports of zinc. With tne recovery 
of exports of galvanized sheet and re- 
flecting the strong overseas market 
situation, however, the market recent- 


ly turned active and bullish, the 
Production 

(in metric ton) 
Electric copper Lead Zine 
(1943) (1944) (1941) 
Highest record 112,776 34,115 62,020 

(year) 

1985 ceca cee res 70,913 7,442 84,191 
BEE Se Segusoasecnte 23,271 4,965 11,253 
WQAT sin vinciewecne 86,810 8,818 14,826 
ghey ie inepencadcnun 54,3384 10,197 21,180 
ETS Sapesmadacnd 74,038 12,763 32,315 
1950 Jans” « vertj00 6,821 1,125 8,402 
May Tienisteirs 7,037 1,269 4,245 


market price advancing to about 110,- 
000 yen rer ton. ‘ 

Annual production in 1949 was only 
95 per cent of the 1935 level, but, as a 
result of an advance of 55 per cent 
compared with a year ago, production 
in May 1950 reached to 80 per cent of 
the averege monthly output in the 
peak year (1941). 


Cement 


Japan’s cement industry which was 
favoured by, vast domestic and neigh- 
bouring markets, abundant raw 
material supply at home and gq lack of 
competition with foreign countries, de- 
veloped remarkably in the pre-war 
period, reaching a peak output of over 
6 million tons in 1940. As regards ex- 
ports, Japan monopolized the Far 
Eastern markets and ranked fourth 
throughout the world in exports with 
the highest record of more than 600,000 
tons in 1937. However, exports have 
not always been advantageous for the 
manufacturers due to the comparatively 
low prices. 
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After the cessation of hostilities, pro- 
duction dropped to less than 1,000,000 
tons in 1946 with an extremely low 
operation ratio (about 20%) of the 
production capacity due to the shortage 
of coal, craft paper, etc. and the de- 
cline in transportation capacity. With 
the increased supply of coal and the 
gradual rehabilitation of the devastated 
equipments, production thereafter has 
gradually recovered with a pronounced 
advance after the abolition of coal dis- 
tribution control in August last. Under 
these circumstances, cement production 
in 1949 was double that of 1948, reach- 
ing 3,240,000 tons. The operation rate 
was 62 per cent, The quarterly output 
during the period from October to 
December 1949 reached over 1 million 
tons, or 10 per cent more than the 
average for 1930 to 1934. 


Government price and _ distribution 
controls were removed in January 1950. 
Reflecting a seasonal decrease in de- 
mands and the general business de- 
pression, production thereafter declin- 
ed, Although there was some recovery 
after April, the output in May was less 
than that of December 1949, despite 
the fact that it was in the middle of 
the demand season. Month-end stocks 
reached 318,000 tons, which are far 
above the appropriate level of 200,000 
tons, 


Under these circumstances, the free 
market price, which advanced to 5,000 
yen per ton immediately after the 
abolition of government control, de- 
clined to 4,400 yen in June, whilst the 
average production cost is estimated at 
3,200 yen and if selling cost, packing 
cost and freight rates are added, it will 
reach 4,200 yen. Export prices also 
declined from 16 dollars before the re- 
moval of the floor export price to 
about 13 dollars. The recent bidding 
price at Okinawa was only 12.90 dol- 
lars, consequently sales competition 
among manufacturers became more 
and more severe. 


To cope with this situation, the in- 
dustry has endeavoured to rationalize 
and to extend the market, namely; (1) 
curtailment of production costs through 
production increase by 200,000 tons 
per year; (2) curtailment of trans- 
portation costs through enlargement 
of the equipment loading in bulk, con- 
solidation of loading capacity, etc; (3) 
extention of markets by the develop- 
ment of small demands and agricul- 
tural demands. 


On the other hand, with the deve- 
lopment of the Korean war, exports 
are expected to reach 600,000 tons dur- 
ing the year 1950. ‘Thus, with the de- 
velopment of business rationalization, 
the cement industry can get back on a 
paying basis. 


(in 1,000 metric tons) 


Shipment 
Production Total Export 
19A9 cece eee se 3,274 4,162 455.4 
1949 Dee, ..... 359 852 48.8 
1950 Jan, ..... 269 191 22.3 
May fies 838 347 26.0 
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BUSINESS SITUATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The foreign trade of the Philippines 
took a turn for the better during the 
first half of this year, The gap was 
narrowed between exports and imports 
of merchandise from 350,000,000 pesos 
which was the trade deficit during 
January-June 1949, to only P96,000,000 
for the same period this year. Last 
May, there was a favourable monthly 
trade balance for the first time since 
the war when the exports exceeded the 
imports by nearly P2,000,000, 


Other important developments were: 
1, Fifty-eight new manufacturing firms 
were established with a combined capi- 
talization of 25,658,000 pesos, 2, As im- 
mediate effects of the sudden outbreak 
of the Korean war, there was an upward 
reaction in the export price of copra; a 
drop ir: prices of securities in the local 
stock market; an upward tendency of 
cettain commodity prices; and a general 
feeling of uncertainty in viewing the 
business prospects of the immediate 
future. 


Price control of essential commodities 
was put into effect in June as part of 
the government programme of pre- 
paredness for any possible emergency. 


Foreign Trade 


Although there was a big decline in 
imports as a result of the import control 
and a substantial increase in the pro- 
duction of export crops, the foreign 
trade of the country as a whole con- 
tinued to show an adverse trade 
balance, During the six-month period, 
total imports were P378,181,924, com- 
pared with exports of P281,552,386; an 
adverse balance of P96,629,538. Con- 
sidering that during the same period of 
last year the unfavourable balance 
amounted to more than P350 million, it 
can be noted that the balance of pay- 
ments is being improved by the enforce- 
ment of the various remedial measures 
that have been adopted, including the 
imposition of import and exchange con- 
trois and the increased production of 
export crops. 


During the first five months, there 
was a general decline in the value of 
imports, the decreases in the different 


lines ranging from 2 to 73 per cent as. 


compared with the first half of last 
year. On the other hand, the exports 
(with the exception of 5 items) regis- 
tered increases ranging from 2% to 
2711%. A spectacular showing wa: 
made by canned pineapple, the export 
value of which jumped from P1,899,431 
to P10,108,331. 


As of 30 June, sugar production had 
already reached 648,660 short tons. Esti- 
mated output during the 1949-50 mill- 
ing season is 675,000 short tons as 
against an early estimate of 830,000 
short tons, the reduction being due to 
the prolonged drought and typhoons 
which greatly destroyed standing cane 
during that season, However, for 1950- 
51 it is estimated that it will hit the one 
million mark, and this will in all pro- 
bability remain at this figure because 
there has been no drought this year, As 
recovery of the sugar industry goes 
apace, the Philippines may be able to 
cover the full quota of duty-free ex- 
ports to the, United States in the next 
two years. 


Prospects of the copra and abaca in- 
dustries are brighter again as a greater 
demand for these products, which are 
considered war materials, is in sight 
with the military preparedness pro- 
grammes of the United States and other 
countries, During January-March 1950, 
copra exports were valued at P76,813,- 
644 compared to P64,452,336 during the 
comparable period of last year. During 
the same period, abaca exports increas- 
ed from P28,998,424 to P30,907,092. The 
tobacco industry has also been un- 
dergoing rapid development, a new fea- 
ture of which is the production on a 
commercial scale of wrapper tobacco 
and Virginia aromatic leaf tobacco. Ex- 
pected tobacco production this year is 
26,926,800 kilos. As local cigar and 
cigarette factories expand operations, 
production of leaf tobacco may still in- 
crease in volume, 


During the crop year 1949-50 it is. 
estimated that rice harvest will aggre-- 
gate 58 million cavanes,.or 5 million. 
more than pre-war production of this 
most important food crop, With the re- 
maining stock of imported rice still on: 
hand, imports of this cereal this year 
will be negligible, 


New Industries 


The new increased activity in manu- 
facturing industries during the half- 
year period has been brought about. 
mainly by the import control which has 
spurred investors to embark in local. 
industrial enterprises for the manufac-- 
ture of goods, the importation of which 
is being curtailed, The records of, the: 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
show that from January to June a total 
of 58 manufacturing firms were re- 
gistered, equalling the combined regis—- 
trations for the years 1948 and 1949, 
The combined capitalization of the 58 
industrial firms was P25,658,000 of 
which P6,776,620 has been subscribed 
and P3,361,231 paid up. One very en- 
couraging feature of these new invest- 
ments is the fact that Filipino capital is 
predominant in the newly-formed in- 
dustrial enterprises. 


Among the local factories newly-- 
organised or expanded in the past six 
months were those for the manufac- 
ture of glass, hollow blocks, tiles, ply- 
wood, net, cement, textiles, foundries, 
pepper, sodium carbonate powder. 
hydrochloric acid, chemicals, cigarettes, 
preserved foods, kitchen utensils, 
zippers and slide fasteners, batteries, 
crayons, chalk, watercraft, ready-made 
apparel, and other essential commodi-- 
ties. Palmolive-Peet Company of 
America; a cigarette factory in Agoo, 
La Union; a Filipino firm to manufac- 
ture lead pencils; an aircraft factory; 
and a pilot plant for the production of 
steel cabinets, steel fixtures, bathrvonr 
cabinets, and similar articles. The gov- 
ernment continued to pioneer in indus- 
trial endeavours into which capital was 
stilt reluctant to venture. 


